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|THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


( Highest Award ) 


GIVEN TO DICTIONARIES AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION WAS GRANTED TO 


ay WEBSTER’S 
| New International Dictionary ! 


AND THE 


MERRIAM SERIES. 
FOR SUPERIORITY OF EDUCATIONAL MERIT 





THE MERRIAM SCHOOL SERIES 
% WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


70,000 words and phrases. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pages 6\{ by 8% inches. Plain, $1.50. Indexed, $1.80. 


Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever included in a school dictionary. The wide scope 
of its vocabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy of its definitions, the nicety 
of its synonyms, the illuminating character of its illustrative examples, and the helpfulness of its gsupple- 
mental tables, have given this volume a great vogue in schools of all grades. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


45,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages 53 by 7 inches. 90 cents. 


Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary grades and other schools in which etymologies 
are not taught. It contains all words found in the school texts generally used, and includes the technical 
expressions of ordinary business and words used in elementary sciences. Unusual attention is devoted to 
making a word's meaning clear to immature minds, especially by the use of illustrative sentences or 
phrases and by discriminating synonymies. Inflected forms are given when irregular. 


WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
- 35,000 words and phrases. Fully illustrated. 544 pages 5; by 7inches, 60 cents. 


f ‘In spite of its small size, this book is remarkably complete, presenting not only common words but 
technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed by elementary pupils. It is unique 
~ aMong smaller dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. Within its scope it is authoritative. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
A GERMAN DYNAMITING 
PLOT. 


’ The arrest int New York of Lieu- 
tenant Robert. Fay, Walter E. 
Scholtz, and several others on the 
charge of a plot to blow up munition 
ships sailing from New York, ap- 
pears to furnish a clue to a number 
of recent mysterious, explosions in 
munitfon factories and on board of 
outward bound ships, and perhaps to 
the burning at sea of the cotton-laden 
liner Colorado, and tte assassination 
at Chicago of a broker engaged in 
the munitions ttrade. According to 
Fay’s confession, he was sent fiere by 
the German Secret Service for the 
express purpose of carrying on this 
sort of work; and a search of his 
apartments brought to light large 
stores of explosives and a great 
variety of disguises. The carrying 
on of this dastardly underhand war- 
fare from neutral soil is a grave 
¢rime which should be punished with 
the utmost severity, when definitely 
brought home ‘to the perpetrators; 
but the really responsible criminals 
are’ safe in Berlin. 


A TRAGEDY OF PHE WAR 


The execution at Brussels of the 
English nurse, Edith Cavell, on the 
charge of assisting English and Bel- 
gian prisoners to escape; will be long 
remembered as ‘one of the most tragic 
incidents of this tragic wdr. That the 
charge was well grounded there 
seems to be no doubt, but every end 
of justice and every military necessity 
would have been served by her im- 
prisonmment. It was merely another 
demonstration of German “frightful- 
ness’”—the disregard of all consid 
erations of humanity in the desperate 
effort to overawe the people of other 
nations. In contrast with this merci 
less policy, the English course, in 
recent cases of treason and espion- 
age, shines out in bold relief. No 
woman has suffered the death penalty 
in England for any military offence 
since the war began; though not a 
few of tthem have provoked such 
“retribution by hostile plots and the 
signaling of coast raiders. In one 
of the most flagrant of these cases, 
that of a woman proved to have been 
engaged im collecting information 
about-the naval defences for German 
use, she was only sentenced to im- 
prisonment, although her fellow con- 
Spirator, a man, was executed. 


SERBIA DOOMED. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne cer- 
tainly displayed astonishing candor 
when, speaking in the House of 
Lords, he admitted that it was highly 
improbable that the Serbian army 
would be able to withstand for any 
considerable time the attacks by the 
Austro-German forces. It was even 
nrvore .surprising that he should have 
disclosed the fact that the British 
force landed at Salonica consisted of 
only 13,000 men. That certainly is a 
meagre force to send tothe relief 
of Great Britain’s sorely stricken ally. 
But France has sent presumably a 
considerably larger force; and more 
British troops—how many no one 
knows—are on the way. Meanwhile, 
the Serbions ate fighting with: the 
courage of despair. But the treach- 
ery of Bulgaria, the hesitation of 
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Noumania, and the two-faced policy 
of Greece have wrought great havoc 
in the’ Balkans 


PREMATURE PEACE RUMORS. 


But, despite the unfortunate turn of 
affairs m tthe Balkans, the reports 
that Germany is ready to consider 
conditions of peace and has made 
overtures to the American § and 
Spanish governments with that end 
in view, should not be taken’ seri- 
ously. Such terms as Germany would 
propose, or would agree to, at a 
moment when the German prospects 
in the field were ‘the brightest, would 
inevitably be so humiliating and op- 
pressive that the Entente Allies could 
not consider them for a moment. 
England, in particular, would fight to 
the stage of complete exhaustion, 
before subjecting herself to such 
terms as German hatred would insist 
upon. Peace talk, at this juncture. 
only promotes German interests, and 
the hints referred to are doubt 
less put forward with that end in 
view, like the earher tntimations of 
intervention by the Pope. 


RUSSIA’S WAR BURDEN. 


Not much: definite information has 
been hitherto obtainable as to the 
financial burden imposed on Russia 
by the war; but the’ Imperial ukase 
just issued, authorizing the placing 
of-a loan in foreign markets, coupled 
with. an official report by the Ameri 
can  consyl-general at Moscow, 
throws light on the subject. The 
ukase authorizes a loan to the 
amount ‘of $2,750,000,000: and the 
consul-general’s report shows that 
the total debt incurred during the 
first year of the war amounted to 
$2,407,000,000. The proposed new 
foreign credits will bring the total 
war debt up to $5,157,000,000. This is 
a prodigious burden, which must be 
carried by tthe Russian people for 
many generations to.come. Yet there 
are no signs of wavering on the part 
of Russia. There, as in Great Britain, 
heavy taxes on incomes will be re- 
hed upon for a large share of the 
needed increase in revenue. 


ONE OF THE POSSIBILITIES 


In this connection, it is wise to 
remember that “war with: Japan is 
one of the possibilities of the future. 
The issues between that country and 
the United States regarding immigra- 
tron, property ownership and natural 
ization are still open. They were not 
helped any by Mr. Bryan’s bungling 
diplomacy; and they are complicated 
by the conflicting powers of our own 
state and national governments. 
They are matters, moreover, about 
which the Japanese are keenly sensi- 
tive. Add to these the Japanese as- 
pirations for commercial and _terri- 
tortal expansion, and the complicated 
questions regarding China and the 
“open door,” and it will be seen that 
there is plenty of room for sharp 


differences between the two countries. 


The Germans are already banking 
upon this possibility as a means of 
“getting even” with the United 
States in the not remote future. So 
influential a journal as the Koelnische 
Volkszeitung predicts that, when this 
anticipated struggle comes, ‘Germany 
will “punish” the United States; and 
adds: “It will be our turn to throw 
the economic and the financial sword 
on the scale; we shall then do so 
without further punctiliousness with 
regard to the solidarity of the Chris- 
tian and white races.” 
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WHAT DEFENCE WILL COST. 


The national defence plan of the 
\dministration, it is estimated, will 
cost—if it receives the sanction of 
Congress—above $842,000,000 during 
the next six years. The figures in- 
clude $500,000,000 for new ships and 
increased personnel in the navy, This. 
outlay will be distributed over five 
years. For reserve material for the 
army—arms and ammunition—within 
four years, the estimate is for $105,- 
000,000; for new coast defences and 
the modernization of old forts, also 
within four years, $81,000,000; for the 
proposed increase in the regular 
army, and.for the new reserve conti- 
nental army, $26,000 v0U a year for 
six years. These are impressive 
figures, but they are\not a drop in 
the bucket by comparison with what 
a few months ot an unprepared-for 
war would cost. 


TALKING AROUND THE 
GLOBE. 


The latest wireless telephone ex- 
periments seem to point to a time 
mot far distant when it will be possible 
for the human voice to be heard 
around the globe. That, miraculous. 
as it may seem, is no more so than 
the recent feats. would have seemed 
a dozen years ago. It is already 
a commonplace for Washington to be 
talking with Honolulu; and the latest 
aclhevement is ‘tthe transmitting of a 
message by wireless telephone from 
the American statron at Arlington to 
the military radio station at the Eiffel 
Tower, Paris. These experiments 
have been conducted by the engineers 
of the Bell/ Telephone system, and it 
should “zratify “American pride that 
they have been conceived and carried 
out by Americans, and with new 
mechanism invented by Americans. 
It is doubly surprising that . the 
fransmissions have been made on 
wave lengths about one-half that 
ordinarily employed for long  dis- 
tance wireless telegraphy. 

* 


Where Credit Is Due 


Talking to Altoona, Penn., teachers 
at an institute in September, Dr. J. 
George Becht, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, waded into the 
field of state history and dropped the 
following comments: 

“Our history has been written by 
historians from other sections, and 
we hardly expect New England writ- 
ers to laud the praise of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“We sometimes teach of the reli- 
gious freedom of the early days of 
Massachusetts, but we forget that 
Pennsylvania was the pioneer in 
granting religious freedom to all 
The Pilgrim Fathers settled 
in New England to gain religious 
freedom, but the right they so ar- 
dently sought and for which they 
suffered the severest hardships was 
denied to all who wished to worship 
God in any other way than that 
prescribed by the Pilgrim church, 
Pennsylvania was the pioneer of 
religious freedom, and if our grand 
old state, had done nothing more than 
establish a home for the persecuted 
of all lands it would be enough to 
merit the praises of a free people for- 
ever. Here the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
the Baptist—all people—could set up 
their own altars and worship in free 
dom,” 
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YOU TEACHERS 


should send for 


THE 
Teachers Catalogue 


and our 


Catalogue of 
School Equipment 


No. 20 





MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Books for Superintendents and Teachers on 


CHILD-TRAINING 


Learning by Doing, by Edgar James Swift, Professor of 
Psychology and Education, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

How school study may take ona vital relation to the daily life of children, 
and enthusiasm be aroused for their work. 

The High School Age, by Irving King, University of Iowa. 
The physical, mental, and moral aspects of adolescence studied with reference 

to school work 

The Child and His Spelling, by William A. Cook, University 
ot Colorado, and M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
A thoroughgoing, original investigation of (1) the psychology of spelling ; 

(2) effective methods of teaching ; (3) spelling needs of typical Americans ; (4 

words pupils should learn 

Natural Education, by Winifred Sackville Stoner. 
‘An achievement more notable than Montessori’s.’’— WeClure’s Vagazine. 

The Use of Money, by a. A. Kirkpatrick, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

School methods fot teaching children how to save and how t 
the principles of a practical arithmetic 

The Wayward Child, by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Pres. of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Assoc'ns. 


spend; with 


Sound and unsound methods of treating wayward children by teachers. 
Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes, Dean, Pennsy]- 
vania State College. , 

The causes, varieties, tests and symptoms of arrested development, the 
treatment to be applied, and the training of special teachers 
Honesty, by William Healy, Director of the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute. 
Practical advice iv the prevention and cure of stealing by children. 
Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer, Professor of Zo- 
ology, University of Wisconsin. 
A popular but thoroughly scientific work on Heredity and Eugenics. 
The Childhood and Youth Series is under the general editorship of M 
V. O'Shea, Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin. Each 


volume is provided with a special introduction by the General Editor 
analytical table of contents, lists of books for reference, and full index. 


12mo, Cloth, Price, each, $1.00 net. 


At all booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Vermont Square Indianapolis, Indiana 


DIXON’S 


METROPOLITAN NO 709 





A pencil widely used 
for general school 
work above the 
second grade. It It is made 
is low in price three 
but high in qual- finishes and 
ity. four grades of 
hardness of 
lead. If you 
are not acquainted 
with it shall we 
mail you a sample? 
Tell, us where you 
teach. 


es He SH 
It is made in Jersey City, 
by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 














THIS IS WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


| Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a ser- 
jious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased ex- 
| pense and no income, and the ancertainty of how long it will last. Then it 
jis that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
jance that she need not worry, forthe T. C. U. will see her through. 
One teacher writes: ‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
las! had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children. and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
| promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 
|} than a much larger sum might at another time.” 
Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
}U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
| mortyxage one’s efforts fora year or more. 
This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 
stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits 
Every teacher should be protected. 


| TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr 





SEND THE COUPON 
Tothe T. C. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 


Address 
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Some Unique Features 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS INS WRITING 


GUNNISON—FARLEY—WHITEHOUSE 


A system which makes the work of the writing 
period not a mechanical exercise, but a thought- 
requiring process. 

The teaching of the fundamental 
principles of writing and the application 

of these principles to letter formation, 

The study of Units of Motion to enable 

a pupil to know where he may safely stop 

a motion of the pen without marring the 

smoothness of the writing. 


The special study of difficult letter 
combinations. 

The system of tests for the help of the 
teacher. 

The Movement Measuring Scale fo: 
the help of the teacher in ranking move- 
ment writing. 

Correlation of writing with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

Published in two forms: (1) Textbook Series, 
(2) Copy Book Series, both supplemented by 
Primary Writing Charts, emphasizing desk and 
blackboard drill. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 





By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Whitten in the interest of 


Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+130 pages. Bound 


in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 





\ HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 

the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 

No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















TEACH YOUR PUPILS 


HOW 


TO STUDY, BY USING 


SANDWICK’S 
HOW TO STUDY 


—AND 


WHAT TO STUDY 


A PRACTICAL book for high school pupils. It presents in a clear and usable 
form the most successful methods by which lessons may be learned and 
correct habits of study formed. The first half of the book is devoted to general 
principles, and the latter half makes definite applicaticn to the essential high school 


subjects. 


The chapters are well adapted for use in connection with the first year work 


in English. 


Cloth. 175 pages. 


60 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS 


R. CC. STEARNES 


State Superintendent, Virginia 


Comenius planned a scheme of _ universal 
knowledge and his great work, “The Janua,” was 
called a “Seminary or Seed-plot of all Tongues 
and Sciences.” The term was prophetic of a 
modern state school system which must take 
account of every type of learning and every 
phase of human activity. It is not enough to 
record results or watch the course of events as 
an interested, sympathetic observer; the cen- 
tral power in a modern state school system 
must lead and participate, it must urge and in- 
spire. Even a bit of unusually fine work may 
not be dwelt upon or rejoiced over too long, as 
the pregnant inquiry instantly presents itself: 
“How many other places should be doing work 
equally as good as this?” Or perhaps the re- 
ports come of achievements in other states, 
overdrawn it may be, but the leaders in a 
state’s educational life must take cognizance 
and ask: “Can not we do the same _ thing 
equally as well?” Then comes the individual or 
local appeal from teachers and patrons: “What 
can I do to improve myself as a_ teacher?” 
“Have I been given full justice by the State’s 
certificating department?” “How may we secure 
a better school plant or a longer term?” “Tf 
we subscribe money toward the erection of a 
good building, how much will the State aid in 
the way of support out of its special funds?” 

The picture drawn here gives the proper 
viewpoint in making a report on the activities 
of the past year. 

In Virginia we have made definite advances 
ir our efforts to reduce the amount or feeling 
of isolation. A new course of study has been 
prepared with the idea of standardizing our 
work, whether it is completed in a one-room or 
a consolidated school. We have pushed the 
idea of better supervision with the same 
thought in mind. “No school,” say some ol 
our county superintendents, “shall be without 
two leaders or instiuctors,—one the teacher in 
charge, if it be a one-teacher school, and the 
other the county superintendent or cne of his 
assistants.” In this way we strive to give 
supervision a new vitality and a closer touch. 
The one-room school in Virginia will now be 
more closely allied with the consolidated 
school than ever before, and the consolidated 
school will take a new interest in the work of 
the smaller schools in its district and will look 
upon them as feeders for its higher grades. 
We are trying to systematize the work and 
unite the teachers to such an extent that no 
community shall live to itself, nor any school 
die to itself. 


We strive to reach all of our schools with a 
message of hope and a visi 


ion of progress 
We have tried, too, to reach all of our people 
as never before. During no other year since 
the public school system was fairly started has 
the increase in enrollinent exceeded 20,000: dur- 
ing the past session it exceeded 30,000. 
The Legislature set apart a special fund of 
$200,000 to aid one and two room schools par- 
ticularly in remote and 


needy communities. 
This fund as it was 


administered last year 
proved a splendid stimulus, as well as 


a great 
b essing. 


The five-months’ session was entirely 
eliminated in many districts and even in many 
counties. In some counties the enrollment was 
increased from ten to fifteen per cent.; summer 
schools were successfully operated in twelve of 
our mountain counties, and one of the State in- 
spectors after going over the field very care- 
fully declared that there “were very few 
localities, even in the remotest mountain sec- 
tions, where the public ‘school system had not 
penetrated.” 


The concerted efforts.to which I have re- 
ferred achieved quick and tangible results in a 
most satisfactory way in certain instances, and 
particularly in the fight we are waging against 
illiteracy. The whole power of the State school 
system was Called upon to grapple with that 
evil. Preliminary training and some _ skirmish- 
ing distinguished the session of 1913-1914, but 
the real battle was joined in 1914-1915. We 
have received the returns from sixty-six of our 
one hundred counties and fourteen of our nine- 
teen cities, and find that white illiteracy (ten 
to twenty years) has been reduced from 18,633 
to 8,393, and colored from 19.492 to 11,366 
Some counties have practically eliminated 
juvenile illiteracy in both races, and throughout 
the State quite a number of adults have had 
their eyes opened to the wonderful things con- 
tained in the printed page. 

Our summer schools were organized on a 
plan which provided for the instruction of chil- 
dren during the day and of adults in the 
evening. 

Virginia is eagerly interested in developing 
her teaching force. [The most intimate relations 
exist between the Department of Pubic Instruc- 
tion and the Normal Schools, and the presi- 
dents of the Normal Schools «re always called 
into conference when any question as to the 
training or certification of teachers is to be 
considered. For several years our supply of 
both white and colored teachers had been in- 
adequate and we inaugurated a comprehensive 
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scheme of certification in 1912. This year for 
the first time we have a surplus of white teach- 
ers. The logical and certain result will be the 
attainment of higher standards by cutting off 
lower grade certificates so far as white teachers 
are concerned. We shall also enlarge our re- 
quirements on the professional! side until the 
professionally trained teacher must be the rule 
rather than the exception even in rural schools. 

Accompanying this clear prospect of a more 
permanent and better trained teaching force is 
a very bright hope of materially increasing the 
Salaries of teachers. The $200,000 fund was 
used entirely for increasing salaries and a 
definite plan for adding at least 50 per cent. 
($1,200,000) to Virginia’s State School Fund has 
already been accorded the hearty approval of 
many school men and several legislators. All 
of this money will be used for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

I desire to say that the twenty-five normal 
training departments which we have in our high 
schools continue to do us great service in pro- 
viding an unusually effective type of elementary 
school teacher. 

Our new courses of study have finally 
crowned a strong effort to make the teaching 
of certain practical subjects really effective. 
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Cooking, sewing, and simple manual 
will be fostered, encouraged and even insisted 
upon in all schools. We find the school fair 
a perfect Nizhni Novgorod in 
kind of 


may 


promoting this 
work, for there the pupils and patrons 
See the actual results of a year's labors. 
Our normal and summer schools are training 
large numbers of teachers to do this d 
the industrial supervisor 
steadily and surely. 


work and 
Is winning his way 


In agriculture we are indulging the 


liveliest 
hopes, for we are about to conc] 


ude an arrange- 
ment with the National Department of Agri- 
culture and the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
which will give us a series of lessons and 
Studies exactly suited to our conditions and 
carefully correlated with the other studies of 
our curriculum. Inasmuch as our Demonstra- 
tion Work among boys and girls and men and 
women is also managed by the Department and 
Institute which I have named. this appears to 
me to be “the long pull and strong pull and 
pull all together” in behalf .of agriculture. 

The manual training and trade courses in 
high schools and the agricultural work in 
congressional district high 
served for another report. 


city 
our 
schcols will be re- 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 

Three weeks never signified more to | me 
than those in late September and eafi\ October 
of 1915 when I lived, moved and had my being 
4 six counties in the Wheatland State. 

It was thrashing time and the wheat, flax, 
oats and barley broke all records since the 
famous year of 1895. Then the vield per acre 
was as great, but the acres were Tew in com- 
parison with those of 1915, and there were no 
war prices then. 

I was a guest of Mr. B., who was thrashing 
80.000 bushels of grain and had housed and 
stacked "00 tons of alfalfa and other hay. He 
had 120 head of cattle, but was “shy on horses 
because the agents of the Allies had been 
through the land, nevertheless he had eighty 
horses plowing where the wheat had been 
taken. Sixteen five-horse plows were turning 
the deep soil of about 2,000 of his 3,200 acres. 

It is easv to write or read about such things, 
but one needs to live for three weeks in such 
grain fields to have even a faint suspicion ol! 
what life in North Dakota reatiy is. 

Try to picture to yourself a farm of 3,200 
acres; the prairie from which 700 tons ot hay 
had been cut; the fenced pasture for 120 cattle; 
the threshing machines at work upon 80,000 
bushels of grain, and the sixteen five-horse 
plows crossing these fields day atter day till they 
have turned 2,000 acres of land for next year's 
wheat crop, and then get into the proprietors 


eight-cylinder Cadillac, and go to the Baldwin 
consolidated fourtee1-thousand-dollar school for 
luncheon of fried chicken provided by the 
domestic science class of country girls, who not 
only had prepared a delicious Iuncheon, but had 
raised the chickens, the potatoes 
the berries which they served. 
\fter the serving of this meai in the daintiest 
of school dining rooms there was a social hour 
in the Teacherage, in which the four teachers 
live, each having a room to herself. The big 


the celery and 


room of the teachers’ cottage is twenty feet 
long and ten wide. 

All four of the teachers are graduates of 

Valley City Normal School, and no one receives 
less than $65 a month and cottage rent free. 
Three weeks among these peoples! 
“Aside from popular city audiences in Fargo, 
Grand Forks and Valley City, and addresses at 
Commercial Clubs and a normal school, there 
were visits with speaking in thirty-eight con- 
solidated schools on the open prairies or in 
small villages into which the children came from 
rural districts. 

No consolidated school has less than five 
acres, one had ten and one is being erected 
upon a school lot of forty acres. 

Day after day one county superintendent after 
another in a Ford, a Maxwell or a_ Dodge 
whirled me from sixty to ninety miles a day 
over these prairies and among these wheat- 


fields. 


training” 
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It was not a life of repose as one will readily 
see from the following plan for three days in 
Grand Forks County :— 

Monday—8.30 a. m., Rurai School 109; 
9.00 a. m., Emerado, address; 10.00 a. m., Ar- 
villa, address, Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Club. 
Patron Teachers’ Club; 11.00 a. m., Rural 
School 111, work of School Nurse inspected: 
12.00 m., Fergus, Consolidated School: 2.00 
p m., Grace Township, Industrial Club; 4.00 
p. m., Northwood, address and reception 
Domestic Science Department; 8.00 p. m., Lari- 
more, address and Commerciai Club address. 

Tuesday—8.30 to 9.30 a. m., Rural Schools 
44 and 76; 10.00 a. m., Niagara, address, Pa- 
tron-Teachers’ Club, students and_ citizens; 
11.00 a. m., Rural Schools 93, 94 and 67: 12.00 


by 


m., Orr, lunch by Domestic Science Depart- 
n.ent; 4.00 p. m., Inkster, address and _ re- 
ception; 8.00 p. m., Gilby, address and re- 
ception. 

Wednesday—9.00 a. m., Honeyford Consoli- 
dated School, address; 10.00 a. m., Mekinock 
Consolidated School, address; 12.00 m., Man- 
vel, Rural School iunch; 2.00 p. m., Manvel, 
address; 3.30 p. m., Rural Schools 9, 30, 4; 8.00 
p. m., Grand Forks, Commercial Club address. 

sut North Dakota is not merely the banner 
state in consolidated rural schools, but it is also 
a state of noble ideals as the accompanying 
creed demonstrates. 

A SUGGESTED STATE CREED FOR NORTH 
DAKOTA. 
FRANK L, MCVEY 
President of the University of N: rth Dakota 

We believe in North Dakota, in the beaut 

of her skies, and in the glory of her prairies. 
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We believe in the People of North Dakota, 
in their Strength of Body and Mind, in their 
High Sense of, Right and in their Desire to 
establish a Great Commonwealth wherein the 
things that count for Human Welfare shall be 
first. 

We believe that by Thought and Act we can 
magnify our State and the Life of our People, 
bind the East and the West, the North and the 
South by Roadways, Communication and Good 
Will, and give our Sons and Daughters the Op- 
portunity to Work at Useful Tasks within our 
borders. 

We pledge to those seeking new homes the 
Hand of Hospitality and extend to them a Wel- 
come to our Commonwealth where they may 
find Peace and Happiness. 





We pledge that the Freedom our Fathers 
won here and elsewhere shall continue as the 
Heritage of our Children. 

We, as a People, because of Growing Intel- 
ligence and a Nobler Outlook, seek Unity of 
Purpose; we desire to lead a Richer Common 
Life, and hope to render a Larger Service to 
the State and the Nation. 

I have had many remarkable experiences in 
thirty years, thanks to the unusual op- 
portunities that have come to me, but never 
have I had three weeks in any state, unless it 
was in Oregon just three years before, that can 
compare with those in the counties of Ransom, 
Grand Forks, Barnes, Dickey, La Moure and 
Cass, with Superintendents C. E Cavett, Misses 
M. Beatrice Johnstone, Minnie J. Nielson, Mrs. 
Mary Flemington Strand, Miss Laura B. San- 
derson and J. W. Riley. 





SOME UNRECOGNIZED PHASES OF SCHOOL MEDICAL 
INSPECTION 


DR. Je We REDWAY 


[Read before the Westchester County Medical Society.] 


An intimate acquaintance with school admin- 
istration in more than a score of states, covering 
a period of thirty years, has led me to believe 
that such diseases as diphtheria, scarlatina, 
measles, whooping cough, and mumps, pass the 
sporadic stage much less frequently now-a-days 
than a score of years ago. As a rule, commun- 
ities are fairly safeguarded against them, 
though the diseases are by no means stamped 
out. This is in striking contrast to a time 
within the memory of those who have witnessed 
the death of as many as half the children in a 
school district from an epidemic of diphtheria 
or of scarlatina. 





On the other hand, although the proportionate 
number of such diseases as itch, lice and impetigo 
may have been lessened, one or another or all 
occur in practically every school community in 
the country. and many schools are never free 


from them. Moreover, they are not likely to 


be free from outbreaks until the work of the 


school physician begins at the home instead of 
the school. Still more, the doctor must take off 
his hat to the humble head-louse, the ubiquitous 
insect which thrives on medical inspection, 
prophylactics, and blue ointment. And, inci- 
dentally. would it not be quite as well to rele- 
vate this part of the work to the school nurse 
and let the doctor give his time and efforts to 
other work that ought to be done but cannot 
he done without a reorganization of existing 
systems of inspection. 


For the greater part, all over the country, 
from Petrograd westward to San Francisco, 
communities are waking up or have waked up 
to the fact that such conditions as defective eye 
sight, defective hearing, adenoids, and decayed 
teeth are handicaps that impede the school 
progress of pupils. Being remediable, it pays to 
remove them; indeed, we are now ready to ad- 
mit that not to do so is a moral crime. How- 
ever, I know of no locality in which the pro- 
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fessional treatment of such cases is made man- 
datory, and I much doubt if at present such a 
course would be wise. The education of par- 
ents and the tactfulness of school officials will 
accomplish more than the power of the law. 
Not a little in the right direction may be ac- 
complished by a rigid inspection of the air- 
supply of school buildings. Clean, fresh air is 
a necessity and fortunately is within reach. As 
a matter of fact, however, the air supplied to 
the classrooms of school buildings is apt. to be 
pretty bad. The intake is at ground level, where 
the surface or flying dust is most readily drawn 
into it. The inorganic matter of the dust con- 
sists mainly of loose earth, finely-ground frag- 
ments of street paving, brake-shoe iron, and 
ashes. The organic matter is chiefly dried 
pieces of garbage, horse dung, the dismembered 
anatomy of insects, and bacteria of many kinds. 
The character of the matter gathered varies with 
conditions and circumstances. On its way to 


- the classrooms, it is quite likely to be mixed 


with coal smoke and crayon dust; and when it 
is finally delivered to the classrooms, often 
it is dirty enough to blacken walls and ceilings. 

Now I cannot say that this is true of the ma- 
jority of ventilating systems, but it is true of 
most of those that I have personally investi- 
gated. Some were fairly good; others were 
very bad In every instance the dirt was a re- 
sult of neglect. Should any one desire to 
satisfy himself of the character of schoolroom air 
smear a cover glass, keep it in the air chamber 
near the intake for a few minutes, stain it, and 
examine it first with an inch objective and then 
with a one-sixth. The low power reveals an 
object lesson in economic geology; the higher 
power, if a culture solution be subsequently em- 
ployed, is quite likely to develop a fine study 
in biology. : 

During the winter months, when the fires are 
going, the low humidity of the air is also a 
great drawback to comfort. Bodily ease and 
health require that the per cent. of humidity 
should be not materially less than fifty nor 
more than seventy-five. Sixty per cent. is about 
right. As a matter of fact, from November to 
May, the humidity of the air delivered to class- 
rooms is from twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent. Between nine and twelve there may be 
a noticeable increase, but it is due chiefly to the 
moisture from the bodies of the pupils—lungs 
and skin. 

Not only is this unnecessary, but it can be 
easily corrected with but little trouble and ex- 
pense. A screen of.cheese cloth between the 
intake and the tempering coils will keep out 
practically all the coarse dirt—everything in 
fact but the dust motes; a jet of wet steam, or 
a water spray thrown into the.air chamber will 
supply the moisture required. The whole needs 
not cost more than four or five dollars per 
month for a twelve-room building. Why is it 
not done, you ask? The answer is easy; the 
community has not been educated to it. Air- 
washing apparatus is now constructed for fur- 
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nishing clean, moist aiz to crowded buildings and 
the result is beneficial. Tactful agitation will 
bring it about, and the physicians of the com- 
munity should be the teachers. 

But the chief menace to the health of the 
school is not bad air, nor the ordinary conta- 
gious disease. It consists of conditions that are 
endemic rather than epidemic; moreover they 
may spread from the school as a centre, but 
they are apt to originate in the home. These 
conditions may be summed up as filth, squalor, 
and hunger—the last sometimes the result of 
privation, and sometimes of ignorance. The re- 
sult of the whole is a condition which invites 
disease and renders the victim unable to with- 
stand it. 

And here is the borderland over which the 
medical inspector may not now pass. Let me 
illustrate this by a number of instances that 
have come into my experience. 

Case | was that of a boy about fifteen years 
of age. For want of cleanliness, his person had 
become offensive. He had come from a for- 
eign country with his married sister. She died 
and the husband married again. That threw 
the boy out of a home. He would not give up 
school, however, and he made fair progress with 
his school work. He lived wherever he could, 
doing odd jobs and chores. He did much of 
his home study in the back room of a saloon and 
slept frequently in a garage. He had but one 
suit of clothing and no change of under clothes. 
One of the younger teachers finally became 
aware of his condition. She was somewhat 
short on college diplomas, but her heart was 
full of the grace of God. She landed the boy in 
a home and taught him how to take care of 
himself. What would you have done, breth- 
ren? Was this a job for the teacher, or for the 
school nurse? 

Case II concerned a pupil who lived in a tene- 
ment where an older child lay dying of tuber- 
culosis. There was plenty of food in the house, 
but no one knew how to prepare it decently. 
There was no actual want, but an abundance of 
filth was in evidence. It was a case of moral 
nastiness and foul air, born of neglect, ignorance 
and vice. Yet a child who was not afflicted at- 
tended schooi and mingled freely with other pu- 
pils. This was one of several similar cases. 
What would you have done, brethren? It is 
easy to say “the sanitarium,” but would that 
have cleaned the plague-spot? 

Case III involved a considerable number of 
very young children of foreign born parents. 
The children frequently came to school partly 
stupetied by liquor. What would you do, breth- 
ren? A study of the cases showed conclusively 
that they were neither immoral nor unmoral. 
In the land of their birth, the early breakfast 
commonly consists of a piece of bread and half 
a cupful of wine. But the wine is very mild as 
to alcoholic content; indeed, it is practically 
grape juice that has scarcely reached the alco- 
holic stage of fermentation. But the California 
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wine, which those same parents use when they 
eome to this country, contains a notable propor- 
tion of alcohol, and no child can withstand its 
effects. It was a case of ignorance and not one 
of vice—and is not a bit of missionary work 
better than a police court trial in such cases? 

Case IV covers a score or more of children 
and a period of several years. It considers the 
pupils who have collapsed and have required re- 
moval to the home or to the hospital. Long ex- 
perience has taught me that, in the nine times 
out of ten, the collapse was due to one or the 
other of two causes—starvation or dope. 

The number of such cases might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. They are types of cases that are 
happening in every school district in the coun- 
try where congested tenement quarters exist. 
Perhaps you claim that such cases do not come 
properly within the scope of medical inspection. 
I do not argue the matter. Nevertheless they 
are the sort of cases that are the chief menace 
to the school community, and you cannot lessen 
the danger by disclaiming authority. In the 
future, medical inspection of schools will cer- 
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tainly invade this field to a greater or less ex- 
tent. But in creeping across the boundary of 
the borderland, it is well to bear in mind that 
the jar of honey is far more effective than the 
club. Moreover, it is a field in which one good, 
tactful woman is better than a dozen men. 

Systematic medical inspection of schools is 
such a new venture that one can scarcely pre- 
dict what the limitations of the field may be in 
the future. Some things, however, are already 
apparent: for instance, the medical inspector 
should have the authority to cause the abate- 
ment of any nuisance or unsanitary condition 
about the school premises if the school board 
neglects to do so, after due notice. Moreover, 
his tenure of position should not depend upon 
the whims of a local school board. Whether or 
not his appointment should come from the State, 
is an open question. One thing, however, is 
certain: a system of inspection that does not 
begin with the baby, and the education of its 
mother as to the care of her child, will fail in 
the accomplishment of its real end—the making 
of a strong and vigorous race of people. 





EDUCATORS ASI HAVE KNOWN THEM—(VIL.) 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


A. C. STOCKIN 

I wonder who among my readers knew of 
ever have heard of A. C. Stockin? He meant 
much to me in my early teaching days. 

I had taught a veritable small country school 
in Gorham, Maine, for a winter and had had a 
school in Newton, Massachusetts, before I went 
to the Bridgewater State Normal School as 
second assistant in charge of the arithmetic and 
other mathematics. 


About the same time Mr. Stockin left the 
principalship of the South Berwick, Maine, 
academy to be the New England agent for 
Harper Brothers. 

Few events have made a deeper impression 
upon me in all the years than a call from Mr. 
Stockin, who brought with him an _ unbound 
copy of French’s Arithmetic and asked me to 
examine it with great care and suggest any 
modifications. 

Nothing since that day has given me such a 
sense of my importance as did that visit and 
request of Mr. Stockin. He bound me to him 
for life with something stronger than bands of 
steel. 

No money ever had to pass between us, but 
had I been an agent in the employ of Harper 
Brothers I could hardly have served them bet- 
ter. 

Harper’s geographies wete used in Somer- 
vile for many years without an hour’s agency 
work or a dollar’s expense because of my 
friendship for Mr. Stockin. And his devotion 
to my every interest was as keen as mine to 
him. 

Far back in 1872 I knew John Swett through 
Mr. Stockin. William Swinton and John Swett 


of California came to Boston, and I had the 
privilege of joining Mr. Stockin in their enter- 
tainment while in Boston. [I had never had 
such a privilege before. 

Mr. Swinton was then a professor in the 
University of California and ‘brilliant to the end 
of the limit. Fascinating? That is no name for 
it. But it was a great shock to me to find that 
I was sharing in liquor bills of mo moderate 
size. I had never paid for a glass of beer even, 
and champagne! Well, Mr. Stockin was no 
more used to it than I was, but Mr. Swinton 
had no desire that we join him in the indul- 
gence. I have often wondered what Mr. 
Stockin or I would have done if either of us 
had had to decide it alone, but it was easy as 
a joint proposition for which neither felt re- 
sponsible. 

That was more than forty years ago, and to 
the day of John Swett’s death we were intense 
friends. 

He entertained me in San Francisco time, 
out of number, and he did all sorts of favors 
for me. Mr. Stockin and I invested some 
money in that entertainment, but I was repaid 
a hundredfold in the friendship of John Swett. 

A. H. Yoder was elected principal of the San 
Francisco Normal School and another friend- 
ship was begun just because of Mr. Swett’s in- 
tense friendship for me. 

If I should allow myself to reminisce along 
the line of influences started by that call of Mr. 
Stockin in Bridgewater in 1869 it would require 
several issues of the Journal of Education, but 
I could not with a clear conscience do less than 
bear testimony to my affection for a very lov- 
able character, an exceedingly devoted friend. 
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A TEACHER’S MEDITATION 


Suggested by the Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 


Whereas, The Constitution of New Jersey 
states that “the Legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free public schools for the in- 
struction of all the children in this state between 
the ages of five and eighteen years,” and 

Whereas, Teaching is recognized by the State 
as a profession, as perhaps it is not likewise 
recognized by any other state, as shown by the 
following :— 


A liberal State pension system without any 
contribution for its support from teachers, 

A tenure of service law, 

A retirement fund law for sick and disabled 
teachers, 

Free summer schools for teachers, 


I, therefore, at the beginning of a new school 
year, affirm the following :— 

I will try to have a clean, attractive and well- 
cared for schoolroom and grounds. I will en- 
courage the children to assist in their care, for 
the more they do themselves the more likely 
are they to have orderly and pleasing surround- 
ings later in life. I realize that the school trains 
for both the present and the future. 

I will make the acquaintance of as many 
fathers and mothers of my pupils as may be 
practicable. So far as 1 am able I will call on 
mothers, not only when it may be necessary to 
point out)some fault in a child, but more es- 
pecially, if I can consistently do so, to speak well 
of him, perhaps of his cleanliness, his politeness, 
his industry, his self-control. I will have at 
least one open or public day in the year to 
which parents are invited, the children writing 
the invitations. I have heard a story of Charles 
Lamb that one day, in the presence of some 
friends, he said, “I hate that fellow!” One of 
his friends said, “I did not know you knew him.” 
“I don’t,” said Lamb, “I can’t hate anybody I 
know.” 

It is my belief that both teacher and children 
should be happy in their school life. I am con- 
vinced that a teacher, being associated with 
children who themselves are naturally happy and 
optimistic, should look on the bright side of 
life. To have a good school both my pupils and 
I must be interested. I have heard that the 
most efficient men in business are the ones who 
have a _ well-tempered enthusiasm for their 
work. This, too, I will try to have. I will en- 
deavor not to complain or to be discouraged. I 
believe it is beneath the dignity of a teacher to 
be ill-tempered and that one way of keeping 
young is to be sweet-tempered. I will not, with- 
out protest, allow anyone to pity me because 
I am a teacher. 

I will try to remember that children are 
trained more by what they do themselves than 
by what is done for them. I realize that the 


temptation of the teacher is to do too many 
things for children, and that a strong temptation 
sometimes almost irresistible, is to talk too 
much. 1 recall that Dr. Hinsdale once said that 
talking is not teaching. “If it were, the village 
gossip,” said he, “would be the best teacher.” I 
am sure that children should express themselves 
more in recitations; that some of the time could 
profitably be used in teaching children how to 
study and in making a child at home with a 
book. I need to remind myself that children 
learn to think by thinking, to read by reading, 
to speak good Inglish by speaking good Eng- 
lish, to make gardens by making gardens, to sew 
by sewing, to be polite by being polite, to swim 
by swimming, to stand erect by being erect, 
and to be obedient by obedience. 

I believe that the school should, by means of 
its courses of study and otherwise, train chil- 
dren in habits of self-control and self-direction; 
in habits of industry and thoroughness; in hab- 
its of obedience and respect for authority; in 
habits of politeness and good manners; in habits 
of kindness and regard for the rights of others; 
in habits of neatness and order; in habits of tell- 
ing the truth and of using pure and chaste 
speech. I will foster ambition and love for 
study. 

i will study and use the monographs issued 
by the Department at Trenton. If I am a 
teacher in a country or small school I will not 
ignore the pamphlet on the making of school 
programs. By its use I shall save the time of 
my pupils. 

I will, during the year, read at least two good 
books that relate to teaching. I have faith that 
the reading of good books other than those re- 
lated to teaching will increase my personal re- 
sources—a play of Shakespeare, some of 
Lowell’s or ‘Tennyson’s poems, one of George 
Eliot’s or Hawthorne’s novels, Stevenson’s es- 
says, the life of Alice Freeman Palmer, a stand- 
ard history of the United States. I will make 
use of the suggestions for reading made by the 
Public Library Commission, or by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at Trenton. 

I am a part of a great state institution for 
the education of children—the public schools. It 
is my duty to do my part, that it may be a bet- 
ter institution, therefore my interests shall not 
be confined within the four walls of my own 
schoolroom. my usefulness in- 
cludes hearty co-operation with the Principal, 
the Superintendent and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

[ will display the United States flag upon or 
near the public school building during school 
hours, as required by law. I will see that the 
Flag Salute is a daily exercise of the school, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
State Board of Education. I will teach my chil- 
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dren to memorize and sing “America,” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and to stand while they 
sing these patriotic songs. If I am a teacher 
in the higher grades I will see that the children 
memorize and recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 


I will look after my own health, for a teach- 
er’s health is a necessary part of her equipment. 
Accordingly I will try to have some physical 
recreation in which I forget the word “pupil.” 
I will try also to have some appropriate social 


<@-4 a 
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or other interest through which I may at times 
forget the word “school.” Seeing a good play 
or listening to good music is a means of my per- 
sonal cultivation. The making of suitable and 
enduring friendships will not lessen my worth 
as a teacher. TI am sure that worry undermines. 
both mental and physical vitality. I will there- 
fore try not to lie awake nights because I have 
not lived up to my ideals as a teacher. 
“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for.” 
September, 1915, 


- 





SPELLING:IN DES MOINES 


[Editorial] 


The school department of Des Moines has 
made a most complete study of the Spelling 
Problem in Des Moines and other cities. 

We quote from its suggestions and _ results 
with much satisfaction. 

Misspellings are not found among the com- 
paratively difficult and unusual words but are 
confined very largely to simple and necessary 
ones. 

One fifth grade pupil spelled 84 of the “One 
Hundred Demons,” another spelled but 59, but 
the average was 80. 

The following are the test words by grades 
used by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres in a very large 
number of cases and 70 per cent. was the aver- 
age :— 


Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. 
foot fill forty several 
get point rate leaving 
ais state children publish 
horse ready prison o’clock 
out almost title running 
well high eetting known 
name event need secure 
room done throw wait 
left pass feel manner 
with Tuesday speak flight 
Sixth Grade. Seventh Grade. Fighth Grade. 
decide district organization 
general consideration tariff 
manner athletic emergency 
too distinguish corporation 
automobile evidence receipt 
victim amendment cordially 
hospital liquor discussion 
neither experience appreciation 
toward receive decision 
business conference convenience. 


In testing knowledge of the meaning of the 
words spelled and efficiency in their use it was 


learned that the amount of time was of little 


importance as a determining factor in the re 
sulting efficiencies; that the children of the 
teacher using the most time the first semester 
(200 minutes a week) were the lowest in ef 
ficiency (15 per cent.); that the children of the 


teacher using sixty-five minutes a week, which 
was next to the lowest time, ranked third in ef- 
ficiency (64 per cent.): that the great range in 
the per cents showinz the proper use of words 
the first semester, from 4 to 82 per cent., indi- 
cates the entire absence of a standard in this 
phase of the work; that a comparison of the 
difference between the use and spelling of words 
the first semester (19 per cent.) with the dif- 
ference in the second semester (3 per cent.) in 
dicates an effort to equalize these two abilities; 
that along with a reduction in time of twentv- 
five minutes a week, the efficiency increased 25 
per cent. In the teaching of spelling the chief 
concern should be in writing, not reading 
vocabularies. 

WORDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED BY HIGH 

SCHOOL PUPILS 


These words were collected bv fifteen English 
teachers in two high schools during the last 
semester. - The teachers were requested to keen 
a record of the words commonly misspelled bv 
pupils in written work and make an indenendent 
report on these words at the close of the vear. 
Altogether there were 473 different words re- 
ported. Only those which were reported bv at 
least two teachers have been included in the 
list below. There were 168 of these, sixty-seven 
of which are found among the 1.900 commonest 
words in English writing: 


across different pleasant 
almost describe auite 

all right except quiet 
accommodate effect receive 
already exaggerate rhetoric 
accept excellent recommend 
affect forty relieve 
architecture finally receipt 
athletics February respectfully 
appearance few recommendation 
advise grammar epetition 
attacked eenerally resemblance 
beginning ereat replied 
business height eparate 
busy humorou houlder 
balance its successful 
benefit immediately sure 


blue jnterrogative singeing 


eg Tea 
pane ee 


Se aes Sa EY Ie 


- 
ae 
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believe 
beautiful 
changeab'e 
conscientious 
crystalline 
coming 
cemetery 
choose 
conceive 
committed 
eonvenience 
clothes 
course 

cruel 
Caesar 
corporation 
cried 
cavalry 
commission 
chief 
conscience 
completely 
deceive 
disappearance 


disappoint 


independent 
immigration 
knew 

know 
leisure 
lonely 
loneliness 
lose 

led 

ladies 
misspell 
metaphor 
magazine 
manual 
necessary 
nominative 
neuter 
principal 
principle 
precede 
proceed 
professor 
parallel 
particular 
participle 
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simile 
sophomore 
sincerely 
suspicion 
straight 
superintendent 
success 
shining 
shield 
shepherd 
secretary 
stopped 
scene 

their 

there 

to 

two 

too 

three 
thoroughly 
together 
until 
usually 
usage 
using 
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disappear piece valuable 
discuss privilege village 
dissatisfy peaceful villain 
drowned presents view 
doesn’t presence written 
definition planned whether 
development _—_ planning whose 
disapprove peaceable woman 
don’t probably Wednesday 
didn’t persuade 


1. The number of syllables in a word corre- 
sponds with the number of vowel sounds in the 
word. 

2. One vowel in a syllable, not at the last, is 
short. 

3. Two vowels in a syllable, first is long and 
the second is silent. 

1. Double consonants in a syllable, the sec- 
ond is silent. 
5. One vowel in a syllable, at the last, is 
long. 

6. C before e, i, or y, is usually soft. 
7. G before e, i, or y, is usually soft. 


{Continued on page 440.) 





SCHOOL REPAIRS IN ST. JOHNSBURY 


WALTER H. YOUNG 


Superintendent of Schools 


In the spring of 1915 the Board of School 


of age, were selected from the cighth and ninth 
grades. Size, general efficiency and willingness 


Directors of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, decided to 
try an experiment. It had recently instituted a 
very strong course in manual training, and the 


to work were the determining factors in making 





pupils under capable supervision had done ex- 
cellent work, not only in the workshop but in 


handling the several jobs arcund the school 
buildings. The suggestion was made that the 





> aff 
boys could do the repair work on the school 
building during the summer vacation. This idea 
took root and the ‘letails carefully dis- 
with Leon H. Baxter, the director 
The upshot of the whole 





were 


cussed 





of manual training. 
Mr. 


matter was that Baxter was engaged to or- 








gS % Sa ‘ ; ’ | 
Teeters on the Children’s Playground. 


had 


could have had fifty boys ready to 





the selection. If it been possible to use 


them we 


help; for the possibility of working during the 


summer under supervision appealed to the 
hoys, and they set about the task with great 
alacrity and enthusiasm. 


It was not possible to use twelve bovs all the 





lime, consequently they were often taken in 
squads of six or eight. The number twelve was 
a fixed upon because it was thought that some 











Concrete Steps and Walk would tire of hard labor and _ that consequently 
the would 
eght. In this we happily 
During the seven weeks of hot summer weather 
Not a single one 


numbers on dwindle to seven or 


ganize a squad of boys and supervise the worl 
to be done, under the specifications provided by 
the Board of School Directors. 

Twelve boys, averaging about fourteen years 


were disappointed. 


every boy “stuck to his job.” 
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quit. Not one was ashamed to carry his dinner 
pail, wear overalls, soil his hands or be seen at 
honest work. The financial reward was not great, 
only one dollar a day, but the boys enjoyed the 
labor and were eager to gain the experience. 
The repairs to be made were diversified in 
character, varying from building a wire fence 
to concreting a school basement. Not only did 
the boys gain invaluable experience, but the re- 
pairs were made as well as they would have 
been made by ordinary contractors, and at a 
much less cost. For example: The lowest bid 
to concrete the basement of one of our build- 


ings was $500. This was done by the boys 
for $360, a considerable saving. The total 
cost of material and labor for all repairs 


amounted to $1,135. One gratifying feature of 














Fence of Girls’ Playground Built and Painted. 


this experiment was that not was the 
Board of School Directors fully satisfied with 
the quantity and quaiity of the work done, but 
parents and taxpayers universally approved, 
and were pleased to see the boys, who other- 
wise would be idle, busily and profitably em- 
ployed. 

We quote from the special report of Mr. 
Baxter to show the variety and amount of re- 
pair work done on one building :— 


only 


“At the Summer Street School we made the 
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folk ywing 


») 


repairs and 


improvements: (1) A 


275 foot post and wire fence in the rear of the 
teeters, (3) 


school, (2) Four sets of Built and 














Post Set in Concrete Base, Steps and Platform. 
filled a 7 3233 oot 

the old fence on Winter 
playbars in concrete, (6) 


sand box, (4) Painted 
street, (5) Reset iron 
Repaired board fence 
on line, (7) An eighteen foot concrete walk with 
four steps to grade from basement door on Win- 
ter street to street level, (8) New fence from 
these steps to driveway entrance, and painted to 
match original fence, (9) Tore down old fence 
on front and left side of girls’ playground and 
replaced with new fence, and painted same, fence 
about 225 feet long, (10) Two sets of lockers, 
providing for forty boys, (11) Graded in some 
places in rear of school by fence, (12) Built tool 
room in shop.” Approximate $500, of 
which $120 wire. 

For the successful planning and management 
of the work, and for inspiring the boys with a 
desire to do their best, full credit must be given 
tc Mr. Baxter. In conclusion I will say that 
our experience has shown to us that any well 


cost 


was for 


equipped manual training department can do 
the general repair work not only more 
economically than it could otherwise be done, 


but that the boys gain valuable practice in the 
use of tools and come to respect more highly 
the dignity of labor. 





* 
» 


The function of the teavher is education. 


The central purpose of educa- 


tion is to teach men and women to think; its next function is to make them 
self-dependent, and therefore free. And personal freedom is the first essential 


in any wholesome or permanent form of co-operation. 


The very purpose of 


democracy is not efficiency. It is not good government for its own sake; it 
is to furnish a training school in civics which shall in time make good govern- 
ment possible and certain. A democracy is not a knight errant to regulate 
the world by force. It is an organization fitted for people who mind their 
own business—and in minding their own business to set the best example 
and create the greatest influence on those nations which have become 
‘‘powers’’ abroad through oppression at home.— David Starr Jordan. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE* 


Education is more than scholarship and the 
school in nowise meets its responsibility unless 
boys and girls from the seventh grade onward 
can read and think somewhat intelligently about 
the affairs of real life, unless they are interested 
in the world in which they live and move and 
have their being. 

There is no virtue in knowing about the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the Colonial Period, the Revolu- 
tionary War or anything else in history unless 
it somewhere, somehow clarifies or strengthens 
the intelligence of the student as he thinks about 
the United States as it is and as it should be. 

Nothing in history has any significance to the 
ordinary person except as it improves his think- 
ing and living. Knowing what others have 
thought and said and done has value only in its 
effect upon what we think and say and do. This 
great truth is valueless unless it eventuates in 
vitalizing the school itself. 


Following close upon this new discrimina- 
tion is that which distinguishes between 
the problems of nature and human _ nature, 


and there is no adequate knowledge of human 
nature unless one can intelligently think upon 
and interpret the problems of domestic, indus- 
trial, commercial, social and civic life. 

‘ This makes urgent demand upon the teach- 
ers of the Junior High School and _ beyond 
to know the fundamental facts of the history, 
philosophy, and science of the principal features 
of the problems of human nature. They need 
to know somewhat of many things about which 
they cannot read extensively. 

~The National Secial Science Series, Edited by Frank L. McVey, 


Ph. D., LL.D., President of the University of North Dakota. Chica- 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Eachvelume 650 cents. rely z 
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This new and pressing need is admirably 
met by President Frank L. McVey of 
the University of North Dakota, a master 
mind in grappling with social and economical 
problems, in The National Social Science 
Series, each book of a man’s pocket size, 
light in weight, and of not more than one 
hundred and fifty pages. Each book is by a 
master of the subject who is also master of the 
art of eliminating non-essentials without evap- 
crating any of the essence, without losing any 
of the literary relish. 

Personally we have read much along the line 
of many of the ten books already off the press, 
but we propose to read the entire series be- 
cause in the reading of “Taxation,” by C. B. 
Fillebrown, we find the clearest, keenest, most 
appetizing statement of the history and _phil- 
osophy of taxation, with every paragraph facing 
the problems that must be dealt with in every 
city and county, in the states and in the nation. 
Possibly it should be said that Mr. Fillebrown 
has found an editor who has tamed his wonder- 
ful economic energy so that it has been har- 
nessed for the ordinary reader to handle. 
Whichever way you view it, The National Social 
Science Series bids fair to be of immense value 
tc America and to the teachers especially. 

President McVey has found in Mr. Fille- 
brown an author who discriminates sharply be- 
tween education that educates, history and _ phil- 
osophy that illuminate, writing that intensifies 
intelligence and the mere knowledge of scholar- 


ship. 








° 
HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION 


In nothing, perhaps, has there been greater 
and more significant advance than in the loca- 
tion of high schools. 

It is but a short time since a_ high 
school was always centrally located, since 
it was a three or even four-story building, and 
had no appreciable amount of land for grounds. 

There is scarcely a high school building that 
is ten years old that has an acre of open space 
for the use of children. 

Now no high school building is erected any- 
where in the United States without from three 
to five or ten or fifteen or twenty acres. 

Salem and Woburn, Massachusetts, and other 
smaller cities have built in the outskirts of the 
city or sufficiently aside from the commercial 
centre to make it feasible to have adequate 
grounds. 

In California, for instance, they have few build- 
ings of more than two stories and often of only 
one story. They go so far out there and in 
Arizona that a high school plant is on the Um- 
vetsity basis with distinct buildings for each de- 
partment of instruction. It is not infrequent to 
have from six to ten buildings in a high school 
plant, with most of the buildings but one story. 

All this shows how completely we are drifting 
away from the high school in the centre of the 
city, from the ornamental and colossal style, and 
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above all, from the building without extensive 
grounds. 





one 
HALL OF FAME 


The Hall of Fame, New York City, has ad- 
ditions every five years. There are one hun- 
dred eminent Americans as electors. Of these, 
ninety-seven voted this year. This is the fourth 
election. Seven were chosen. To be chosen 
one must have at “least fifty votes. At the 
first election in 1900 there were twenty-nine 
selected; in 1905, eight; in 1910, ten, and in 
1915, only seven. No one can be voted for until 
he has been dead ten years. Those elected this 
year are:— 

Mark Hopkins, educator, born Stockbridge, 
Mass., 1802, died Williamstown, Mass., 1877. 

Francis Parkman, historian, born Boston, 
1823, died Boston, 1893. 

Elias Howe, inventor, born Spencer, Mass., 
1819, died Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

Joseph Henry, scientist, investigator in elec- 
tromagnetic induction and first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, born Albany, N. Y., 
1797, died Washington, 1878. 

Charlotte Cushman, actress, born Boston, 
1816, died Boston, 1876. 

Rufus Choate, advocate and orator, born 
Essex, Mass., 1799, died Halifax, 1858. 

Daniel Boone, pioneer and hunter, founder 
of Boonesborough, on the Kentucky river, as a 
defence against the Indians, born Berks county. 
Pa., 1735, died on a Missouri farm 1820. 

Charlotte Cushman is the only member of 
the theatrical profession to have place in the 
American Hall of Fame. Women voted for 
but not elected were Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Lucretia Mott, and Martha 
Washington. The two almost elected, but not 
quite, were Patrick Henry, forty-seven votes, 
and Horace Bushnell, forty-five votes. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AWAKENING 


It is keen joy to see the wonderful awakening 
in the Palmetto State. We have often spoken 
of some of the more spectacular instances, but 
there are more significant cases that are less 
likely to attract public attention. For instance, 
the Hunter-DeWalt School of Prosperity had, 
in 1912. but one teacher, thirty-five pupils and a 
very poor one-room building with neither yard 
nor grounds to speak of with satisfaction. 

The people, all the people, suddenly awoke, 
voted a two-imill tax, built a two-room school 
and elected two teachers at good salaries. It 
opened with fifty children, with more planning 
to come. The men of the district “took to the 
woods” and came out with the lumber for a 
second story. They elected a third teacher, and 
enrolled eighty-five children. 

The people are poor, but they are dead-in- 
earnest. They now have a fine country school- 
house, and a good auditorium seated with chairs. 
There is a two-acre lot where the schoolhouse 
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is, there is a two-acre demonstration farm (?), 
and another acre for the “teacherage,” a com- 
fortable home for D. L. Wedamar, the princi- 
pal. There is not a dollar owed for land, for 
schoolhouse, for the teacher’s cottage, or for 
any of the equipment. If any State has a better 
record among the common people we would 
like to know where it is. 


_— = 
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CORVALLIS, OREGON 


R. W. Kirk, superintendent of Corvallis, 
Oregon, is doing many unusual things. He has 
the closest kind of supervision of the daily work 
of teachers, and in conjunction with the high 
school principal and faculty, influences the young 
people to make much of their time and talent. 
For instance, there is a high school band of 
greater efficiency than is ordinarily attained by 
a professional band in a city of its size. The 
students have purchased their own instruments 
at a cost of nearly $1,000. They have a skilled 
leader and practice devotedly. 


Another interesting feature of Mr. Kirk’s 
thoughtfulness is a wall display of post cards of 
150 school buildings. Seventy-five of these 
represent all the best school buildings of Ore- 
gon, and the others represent the best build- 
ings of cities all over the United States. They 
are all so arranged as to show the evolution 
of the present day architecture. In one group 
all the buildings have a mansard roof with a 
tower at one corner, and a balancing low square 
tower on the opposite front corner. 


In the next group the tower disappears, but 
the roof with a modest corner adornment re- 
mains. In the next»group the’: mansard 
roof and cornerpiece give“way to a simple slant 
roof, which has at last given place to the flat 
roof unseen from the street. Thus with no 
appreciable expense and litce trouble. Mr. 
Kirk has a really significant study of the evolu- 
tion of school architecture. 





OKLAHOMA INDIANS 


It will be a long time before the Indians 
will cease to be the aristocracy of Oklahoma. 
After one has seen the Yumas, the Apaches, and 
Mohaves, it seems slanderous to speak of .the 
Chickasaw, Cherokee and neighboring tribes as 
Indians. In civilization, in scholarship, in in- 
dustry, in wealth, in influence, in social standing 
many of them have no apology to make to 
Knickerbocker or Yankee. 

When in Muskogee four years ago I was im- 
pressed with the fact that one of the most effi- 
cient teachers and attractive women in the high 
school faculty was an Indian maiden. Today 
that same Indian public school teacher is pre- 
siding over the home of one of the best known 
men of wealth of New York City. 

A large part of the wealth of the state is. in 
the hends of Indians, as is much of the influence, 
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EFFICIENT MOTHERS’ CLUB 


Council Bluffs has a Mothers’ Club that is 
well worth while. This year this club gave an 
entertainment in the city auditorium which 
netted $1,000, this amount being devoted en- 
tirely to the promotion of school efficiency tn 
school garden work and other non-schoolroom 
activities of the children. It is not surprising 
that the schools of the city have 800 enrolled 
in state boys’ and girls’ clubs, that one of the 
banks of the city offers as a prize a trip to the 
Panama-Pacitic Exposition under deluxe con- 
ditions to the hoy who wins in the acre of con- 
test of the county. 


_— . a 
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MARY’S LITTLE LAMB 


The lamb that “loved Mary so” 
never to die. 





seems likely 
We had the privilege of knowing 
Miss Mary F. Tyler of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, who owned the original “Mary’s Little 
Lamb.” She died some years ago, but she gave 
some of her lamb’s wool to Mrs. Ellen Derby 
of Fitchburg, who died on April 17, and she 
willed that bit of wool to the Somerville His- 
torical Society, and we have appropriately ac- 
cepted it and it will be among our treasures as 
a society. This is probably the last frolic of 
Mary’s lamb or its fleece. 
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JUDGE LANGDON 





W. H. Langdon, former superintendent of 
San Francisco, famous district attorney of 
San Francisco courts when “Abe Rufe” was 


convicted of graft, and of late president of the 
State Board of Education, has been appointed 
Superior Judge of Stanislaus County by Gover- 
nor Johnson. 


en oe 





Los Angeles has an elementary school library 
of 127,000 volumes for the exclusive use of 
elementary schools. Has any other city of its 
size an elementary school library with even one 
half as many volumes? 


South Norwalk, Connecticut, had the first 
complete Junior High School in New England, 
embracing the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, 
the ninth grade being the first high 
grade. 


school 


The University of Michigan 
more than 7,200 students! 
year was 6,857. It 
more this year. 


has registered 
The high mark last 
will be several hundred 


School board members are taking their of- 
ficial responsibilities more seriously, 
sionally, than ever before. 


Albert G. Lane preceded and did not suc- 
ceed E. Benjamin Andrews as superintendent 
of schools in Chicago. 


The Fort Hays, Kansas, State Normal 
School has organized an ‘“Anti-Ain’t’ Associa- 
tion, 


profes- 
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It is sometimes hard to believe it, but politics 
are less mischievous than in the past. 


California is being reported upon this season 
vastly more than ever before. 


Corporal punishment in school is almost uni- 
versally abandoned. 


Rural 
general. 


school warm lunches are now very 
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HORACE MANN’S COUNTRY SCHOOL 


HENRY SABIN 
The school of Horace Mann 
school and nothing more. 
ence and addresses 





was a common 


His personal pres- 


were the most powerful 
means of overcoming the indifference of the 
people. His lectures enlisted popular sympathy. 


We must catch Mann’s spirit of talking in com- 
mon language of the 
every child in the State. 

Two great questions claim our attention: 
How can we obtain better results in towns and 
villages? and how can we raise the character of 
the country schools? 

Horace Mann preierred a thorough prepara- 
tion in a few branches to a smattering in many. 
His teacher for the district school must possess 
aptness to teach as well as knowledge, which he 
says embraces a knowledge of methods and 
processes. But Horace Mann's teacher must 
also possess the power to govern and control 
his school not necessarily through fear, for love 
is far better and more enduring. 


necessity of educating 


Yet when love 
fails, force must be called in, for disobedience is 
the open gate te all evil influences. 

Horace Mann’s idea was very far from con- 
fining instruction in the country school to the 
three R's. Whatever has a tendency to make 
the boy more useful on the farm or to make 
the life on farm more attractive to him; what- 
ever will make the daughter more useful in the 
home, or make the home a place of supreme 
pleasure to her, may legitimately be taught in 
the district school. 

There should be more attention given to 
schoolhouse architecture. Long and_ earnestly 
did Horace Mann labor to reform the architec- 
ture of the country schoolhouse. There will 
never be suitable buildings until the State 
exerts its authority and compels it as a pre- 
requisite of obtaining a share of the public 
funds. 

The country schoolhouse should be the head- 
quarters for the literary society of the township, 
the library, the place for holding the singing 
school, the district lyceum. Trees should adorn 
the grounds. The place should be healthy and 
comfortable. In short, the country  school- 
house should be the centre of all good in- 
fluences in the district in which it is located. 
As it is now, the country school often sits in 
the valley of the shadow of ignorance awaiting 
patiently the time of its redemption.— Public 
School Journal. 
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VASSAR’S FIFTIETH 


INEZ M. CAVERT 


October tenth to thirteenth was gala week at 


Vassar, for it was the celebration of the 


fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the col- 
lege. Hundreds of alumnae and nearly two 
hundred distinguished educators gathered for 
the great occasion. Everywhere the festive 
Whether it was the gray- 
haired alumnae walking arm in arm with their 


feeling was seen. 


classmates as they had done in years gone by 
or the guests interested in everything and 
pleased with everything or the girls in their 
white dresses and gaily colored sweaters rush- 
ing about campus eager to do anything for the 
comfort or pleasure of the guests the holiday 
spirit was felt. But it was even most plainly 
seen among the older alumnae. Three of the 
four members of the class of 1867, the first 
class to graduate, were present for the great oc- 
cision, and every class was well represented. 
One of the most interesting parts of -the 
celebration was the “Pageant of Athena,” com- 
posed by the students and presented by them 
under the direction of Miss Hazel Mackaye in 
the wonderfully beautiful . out-of-door theatre. 
The first scene was the appearance of Athena’s 
priestesses in their dusky robes, to whom 
Athena soon appears and declares that she will 
weave a web “Strand on strand, tracing the 
course of learning through the years in one 
close wrought design.” The first strands of the 
web showed the poet Sappho and her maidens, 
who sing and then watch the dance of the 
dryads. Then Hortensia appeared to plead in 
the forum that the women should not have to 
pay war taxes. The pure white of the women’s 
dresses with the gay robes worn by the Roman 
mob formed a beautiful picture against the 
green background of the trees. Then the wise 
and good Abbess Hilda with her nuns_ ap- 
peared. To her Osuy, King of Northumbia, 
brings his little daughter to be cared for and 
taught. As the chapel bell called the nuns to 
prayer and they departed Henry II of England 
with his court in marvelously beautiful garb ap- 
peared and danced a _ beautiful, stately dance 
and then listened to the “Lay of the Honey- 
suckle,” told by Marie de Frence. The next 
scene showed the learned lady, Isabella D’Este, 
in social life, for she had provided a pantomime 
for her guests in which was most beautiful 


dancing. Then came Lady Jane Grey, excused 
from the hunt to talk with Master Roger 
Ascham. The beautifully caparisoned horses 


added much to the beauty of that scene. Then 
Elena of Cornaro received her degree from the 
University of Padua, and the students who had 
gathered to witness it left the stage singing 
“Gaudeamus Igitur.”” Athena then reappeared 
and the whole web passed before her. As the 
students in Elena crossed the stage their song 
Was taken up softly, and down the hill in a long 
line swept a chorus of the whole col‘ege singing, 
and then as they crossed the stage changing to 
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the Alma Mater, “High, Mother, is Thy Heart.” 
The truth of Athena’s words, “And this my 
web shall weaving be forever, never done,” was 
felt by the entire audience. 

The historical exhibition of physical training 
brought out the contrast of the old and the new 
very vividly. The difference between the old- 
fashioned girls in long gray flannel dresses and 
red sashes doing a mild wand exercise or play- 
ing croquet and the modern girl in middy and 
bloomers playing hockey and basketball, doing 
most vigorous drill exercises or beautiful 
dances, showed the great development in 
woman’s physique and in the attitude toward 
women in the fifty years of Vassar’s life. 

Among the many distinguished educators and 
alumnae who were sat Vassar for the celebra 
tion were President Pendleton of Wellesley, 
President Woolley of Mount Holyoke, President 
Thomas of Bryn Maur, President Burton of 
Smith, President ‘Vladley of Yale, Henry 
Mitchell MacCracken, Chancellor Emeritus of 
New York University, President Schurman of 
Cornell, John H. Finley, Commissioner of 
Education of New York State, Katharine B. 
Davis, Julia Lathrop, Professor Lillian Jane 
Martin of Leland Stanford. 
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“THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.”—(II) 


JESSICA J. HASKELL 





Hallewell, Maine 
BOOK ITI. - 
Chapter 1. 
1. How does Mr. Tulliver take his defeat? 
2. To whom does he turn for comfort? 
3. What further trouble? 
Chapter 2. 
1. To what do the children come home? 
2. How does Mrs. Tulliver take the mis- 
fortunes? 
3. How does Tom behave? 
4. Is there any excuse for Maggie’s attitude? 
Chapter 2. 
1. How do the Dodsons behave in this crisis? 
9 What about the attitude of the Mosses? 
3. Do you like Totn’s behavior in the matter 
of the note? 
Chapter 4. 
1.How is Mr. Tulliver roused to con- 
sciousness ? 
29. How does he show his honor and good 
feeling? ; 
8 How does Tom behave here? 
Chapter 5. 
1. What is the meaning of the title? 
» How does Mr. Deane receive Tom? 
Chapter 6. 
1. What effect does the moving have upon 
Mrs. Tulliver? 
i Why does Bob Jakin comer 
Chapter 7. 
1. What is the worst feature to Tom of the 
settling up of his father’s affairs? 
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2. What does Mrs. Tulliver decide to do? 

8. What effect does her interference have? 
Chapter 8. 

1. What was Wakem’s purpose in 

the mill? 

2. What is “Mrs. Tulliver’s attitude? 

8. How does Mr. Tulliver behave? 
Chapter 9. 

1. Describe the struggle in the miller’s mind. 

2. What finally decided him? 


wanting 


8. What pathetic figure does he use of him- 
self? 
4. What does he make Tom write in the 
Bible? 
BOOK IV. 
Chapter 1. 
1. What is the appropriateness of the title of 
Book IV? 
2. How 


does the chapter begin? 


3. Have other chapters begun in the same 
way? 
4. Compare the Dodsons with the Tullivers. 
Chapter 2. 


1. How does Maggie take the change in her 
life? 


2. How does Mrs. Tulliver meet the 


situ- 
ation? 
3. Describe Mr. Tulliver’s behavior. 
4. What is one of his great worries? 
Chapter 3. 
1. Who appears? 
2. For what purpose? 
3. Describe Maggie as she now appears. 
4. What change in her mother’s attitude 
towards her? 
BOOK V. P 
Chapter 1. 
1. What appropriateness in the title of 
Book V? 
2. Describe the meeting of Maggie and 
Philip. 
8. How has Philip developed? 
Chapter 2. 
1. How has Tom been behaving? 
2. Who now appears and with what pro- 
posal ? 
Chapter 3. 


1. How has Maggie come to feel about the 
meetings with Philip? 
2. What does Philip suggest? 
Chapter 4. 
1. Does Maggie really love Philip or only 
pity him? 
Chapter 5. 
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3. What are Tulliver’s last commands to 
Tom? 
4. Is there anything pathetic in Tulliver’s 
death? 
BOOK VI. 
Chapter 1. 


1. To whom are we here introduced? 
2. How do we learn what has happened to 
the Tullivers since Mr. Tulliver’s death? 
3. What impression do we get of Stephen 
Guest? 
4. Has Lucy’s character altered essentially? 
5. What do we learn of Philip? 
6. Is Stephen Guest really in love with Lucy? 
Chapter 2. 
1. Describe the meeting between Maggie and 
Stephen Guest. 
2. How does each impress the other? 
Chapter 3. 
. What is Lucy’s plan for Maggie? 
. What hint of impending trouble? 
Chapter 4. 
1. What does Bob suggest about Tom? 
2. What does Maggie ask of Tom? 
3. What reason does she give for the request? 
4 
5 


~o 


. Is she sincere? 
. Is Tom’s opinion of Maggie just? 
Chapter 5. 
1. What proposal does Mr. Deane make to 
Tom? 
2. What counter proposal does Tom make? 
Chapter 6. 


_ 1. What impression does Maggie make on 
Lucy’s guests? 
2. What feeling between her and Stephen? 


Chapter 7. 
1. What character re-appears? 


2. How does Maggvie regard Philip now? 
Chapter 8. 

1. How different is Wakem here? 

2. Is the title justified? 

3. How does he regard the idea of Maggie 


as daughter-in-law? 
Chapter 9. 
1. Describe Maggie’s triumph at the bazaar 
2. What further complication in the 
tions between her and Stephen? 
Chapter 10. 
1. What happens here to advance the plot? 


rela- 


Chapter 11. 
1. How is Maggie received at her aunt’s? 
2. To what 








. conclusion does she come in her 
os T -el about Maggie and. ; : 

erga eailiaadiaaes " interview with Stephen? 

i rilip f . 

t. : _— Chapter 12. 

He 2. Describe the meeting. 7 or 
. - © 1. What is the purpose of the family gather 
ih Chapter 6. ee ; 

1. What pleasure has Tom _ brought _ his a . /- feel siensai: ‘Youn? 

‘ ow do they feel abou Oo 

3 father? ™ 
| 2. What luck does Mr. Tulliver say he still Chapter 1s. a 

i has? 1. What is the significance of the title 

| Chapter 7. 2 Why does Maggie vield 

if ter 1: 
ii} 1. Describe the payment of the debt Chapter 14. ——— 
1H 2. Describe the meeting between Tulliver and 1. What is the eis ang oe ee 
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BOOK VII. 
Chapter 1. 
1. How does Tom receive Maggie? 
2. Is he just? 


4. How does Mrs. Tulliver behave? 
5. What touch of pathos in the last of the 
-chapter ? 
Chapter 2. 
1. How is Maggie judged? 
2. Has she deserved this judgment? 
Chapter 3. 
. Who behaves unexpectedly well? 
What is Philip’s attitude? 
What is Maggie’s greatest sorrow? 
Chapter 4. 
1. Who tries to help Maggie? 
2. How does Lucy behave? 
Chapter 5. 


> #) 
~ 


US 2 


~ 


1. How does the story end? 
2. Is anv other end possible? 

IV Final conclusions :— 

A. Explain unfamiliar allusions. 

B. Note the chief characteristics of George 
Eliot's style. 

C. How does “The Mill on the Floss” rank 
ir. English literature? 


a 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 

The recent Philadelphia conference on the 
Vocational Education of Girls was a _ novel 
event in institutional education history. It was 
a remarkable conclave, and it won golden opin- 
ions for the Department of Child Helping of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which directed it. 

Plans for the creation of two great private 
free colleges for poor girls brought together the 
conference, whose active members included 
twenty-seven educational leaders and _ social 
workers. Among these were Director Edith 
Campbell, Schmidlapp Bureau for Women and 
Girls, Cincinnati; Dean Mary B. Breed, Mar- 
garet Carnegie School, Pittsburgh; President 
L. D. Harvey, Stout Institute, Wisconsin; Edu- 
cational Director Beulah E. Kennard, Depart- 
ment Store Education Association, New York 
City; Principal Florence Marshall, Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls; Superintendent S. D. 
Shankland, Andrews Institute, Ohio; Superin- 
tendent Dr. R. R. Reeder, New York Orphan- 
age; Specialist in Vocational Education Mrs. I. 
P. O'Leary, New Jersey; Secretary J. Prentice 
Murphy, Boston Children’s Aid Society; Chief 
Julia Lathrop, United States Children’s Bureau; 
Governor Brumbaugh; Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton; and Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard. 

“Is there anything better than the orphan 
asylum on the cottage plan? Is it possible to 
do something different which shall execute the 
purpose of the founders and shall still follow 
new lines?” asked Dr. Hastings Hart, outlining 
the unique condition arising from the simul- 
taneous inauguration of two similar great vo- 
cational colleges for girls in Pennsylvania. 
“$10,500,000 of new money for girls and not a 


Does he act as you would have expected? 
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brick laid! These millions represent the desire 
of four great-hearted people to do something 
for girls commensurate with the spirit of the 
twentieth century, and behind them are $16,000- 
000 more, already invested in 139 institutions 
caring for girls in Pennsylvania,” he said. 

The vocational work of typical Philadelphia 
schools; the scope of institutional vocational 
training for girls; and the co-ordination of vo- 
cational work for girls were thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the experts present, as well as the 
sort of girl who should be the beneficiary and 
the life of the girl in the institution. 

Commissioner Claxton urged that orphan’s in- 
stitutions should make better use of the public 
schools, and that an additional 900 hours a year 
be given to the child’s vocational training. 

Prentice Murphy prophesied that the orphan 
home of the future will provide for and educate 
children on a broad basis of supervision and 
wherever possible leave them in the atmos- 
phere of their family. In the course of the dis- 
cussions the public schools were charged with 
being “book bound” Ly an orphanage superin- 
tendent. who had found public school teachers 
apt “to resent any improvements of the ‘hand- 
me-down’ nature of the education they dis- 
pense.” 

The experts did not all agree by any means. 
Dr. Claxton declared he would give “ten mil- 
lion dollars to train girls for home making, the 
most important thing to be done in vocational 
institutions for girls’; while Dr. Arthur Dean 
held that “women have plunged so far into the 
nation’s industrial life that the usual domestic 
science course is of little use to girls.” 

“Women have really gone to work,” he said. 
“When we talk of teaching them nothing more 
than cooking and sewing, we are insulting their 
new status in the scheme of things. Our voca- 
tional educators should find out what women 
are really doing in the world of industry before 
laying out a course for their instruction. There 
is no such thing as a school in ‘home making.’ ” 

All the speakers favored the origination of 
plans to co-ordinate and standardize the work 
of the various orphan institutions in and near 
Philadelphia, whereby the smaller  institu- 
tions might avail themselves of the facilities of 
the larger. 

The conclusions of the two-days’ conference 
were that the Carson College and the Ellis Coi- 
lege should practically co-operate with each 
other and the existing institutions; and should 
be on the village plan—complete communities 
with schools, cottages and savings banks. The 
greatest possible approach to the family was 
recommended and the utilization of public 
schools and trade schools. Emphasis was put 
on out-of-door life, gardening and poultry rais- 
ing until twelve, when agricultural training was 
desirable and training in some vocation (which 
can be profitably pursued later) through the col- 
leges’ own schools, or in public trade schools, 
the latter being preferred as better able to pro- 
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vide the specialized training which is necessary 
for modern industrial success. 

It was declared that each school should have 
at least 300 girls if it is to conduct itself on a 
practical basis, the limitations of the wills (or- 
phans and half-orphans) to be overcome by leg- 
islation if necessary, so that the children of sick, 
degenerate, or shiftless parents might benefit. 

The conference revealed many interesting facts, 
among them the vast extent of the work of state 
institutions for dependent, neglected, delinquent 
and defective children in which Pennsylvania 
leads the nation, the total investment in land, 
buildings and endowments being $76,000,000 ex- 
clusive of the new Carson and Ellis Colleges. 


J. A. Stewart. 
Philadelphia. 


_—— 


SPELLING IN DES MOINES 


[Continued from page 432] 








The words in the following list may be used 
for frequent lessons in Orthoepy. These words 
were collected by fifteen teachers during two 
years. Each grade, beginning with the third, 
except the eighth, is assigned twenty-five 
words. The respective grades are held respon- 
sible for the correct pronunciation, 
ing and meaning of all words 
to previous grades. The chief 
PRONUNCIATION, including —_ enunciation. 
Very often, every week or two, place a 
list of words on the board anc have the pupils 
drill on the pronunciation. Some of the drill 
may be in concert, but emphasize individual 
work. Let one pupil pronounce the whole list, 
then another, until every one can say each word 
accurately and clearly. Do not neglect this in- 
dividual work. Require that the words be used 
in sentences also. Start with the words of the 
lower grades and continue the drill until there 
is no hesitancy on the part of any pupil in giv- 
ing the correct pronunciation of all words as- 
signed to the grades below as well as those 
listed for his own class. When pupils are pro- 
moted, teachers should immediately test. them 
on all words of previous grades, This is 
especially necessary at the beginning of the 


spell- 
assigned 
aim is 


school year. Drill systematically, persistently 
and regularly until every pupil is absolutely 
sure of his pronunciation 
Third Grade. 
again desk creek 
pretty root hundred 
catch eleven drowned 
roof rather wish 
get naught geography 
often just February 
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nests 
children 
been 


Arctic 
asked 
always 
attacked 
across 
aunt 
because 
burst 


goal 


elm 

picture 
pitcher 
where 
pumpkin 
grandpa 
handkerchief 
for 

grimy 


pronounce 
cranberry 
engine 
Paris 
experiment 
Danish 
accept 
genuine 
juvenile 


alternate 
ally 

alias 
aviator 
aeroplane 
admirable 
ay 

aye 
belligerent 


clematis 
telegrapher 
exquisite 
merchandise 
yolk 

Latin 
baritone 
irreparable 
despicable 


accent (verb) 


poem 
chimney 


Fourth Grade. 
government 
hearth 
forehead 
instead 
licorice 
Mary 
marry 
mountain 


Fifth Grade. 
calliope 
column 
theater 
escape 
peony 
mischievous 
vaudeville 
bouquet 


Sixth Grade. 
coffee 
gums 
going 
guardian 
granary 
address 
height 
cup yla 


Seventh Grade 
cavalry 
Calvary 
conspiracy 
culinary 

Genoa 
Himalaya 
horrible 
envelope 


Eighth Grade. 
apparatus 
asparagus 
interesting 
penalize 
inventory 
incomparable 
bayou 
impious 
corps 
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lil rary 
piano 


poet 
poetry 

our 

since 
surprise 
umbrella 
muskmelon 
recess 


cleanly (adj.): 
newspaper 
everybody 
eraser 

kettle 

matinee 
recognize 
radish 


pilgrim 
Asia 
Arkansas 
preface 
reservoir 
chauffeur 
[talian 
abdomen 


raspberry 
perspiration 
inquiry 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Iowa 
national 
suite 


data 

New Orleans 
compromise 
patronize 
minnow 
romance 
illustrative 
roil 
lamentable 


Teachers should be particularly careful of the 


words 
alternate, 


exquisite, 
coffee, 


interesting, 
abdomen, 


Missouri, 


inquiry, 
address, 


bouquet, poem, recess, apparatus. 





“They all do it” is the bleating cry of the common run of flock sheep. 
—Robert T. Morris, M.D. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Frank W. Black- 
mar, professor of sociology and economics in the 
University of Kansas, and John Lewis Gillin, associate 
professor ‘of sociology in the University of Kansas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 586 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

Many people who are interested in sociology and 
social organization today—and a great many are—have 
the misfortune of never having found and studied a 
comprehensive treatise of the whole subject. Their 
interest has been intense, but embracing only a small 
phase oi the subject. The authors of Macmillan’s new 
text on sociology have made their prime object a com- 
prehensive discussion. They have not neglected the 
older foundations of the science for the particular 
features which have seized the public mind of late. They 
have also arranged the book so that a teacher will 
find her work largely planned for the classes. Part I 
defines the subject; Part II is largely historical; Parts 
UII and IV present an analysis of society from the gene- 
tic point of view; Part V deals with pathology; Part VI 
contains simple directions for student investigation of 
social problems; Part VII explains plainly the differences 
between social science and social philosophy. Several 
or all of these parts may be adapted to a single course. 





NOVELAS CORTAS. By P. A. de Alarcon. Edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by W. F. Giese, University 
of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 234 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is a collection of nine short stories from the pen 
of one of the greatest of modern Spanish prose writers, 
and is suitable for use in the first year of the study of 
the language. Professor Giese has edited his material 
with his usual care and thoroughness. The notes are 
very full and the vocabulary, while omitting words alike 
or nearly alike in both languages, is entirely adequate. 
Exercises for translation into Spanish have been added. 
The most interesting feature, however, is an “Idiomatic 
Commentary” on the text, in which are listed and trans- 
lated all the important idioms in the text, making them 
readily available for study and use in composition and 
conversational work. Over 200 idioms are included in 
this useful appendix, and all are worthy of note. This 
strikingly original feature of the book is one that de- 
serves imitation. It is the kind of thing that many 
teachers have been doing for themselves, and having 
this material easily accessible and correctly interpreted 
means a saving in labor and time and an increase in 
interest and thoroughness. 

Aside from the noteworthy editing, the book is inter- 
esting on account of the intrinsic worth of the text. 
Short stories are always more successful with classes 
because their interest is more sustained, and because 
they are free from the monotony which almost invariably 
accompanies the more or less laborious translation of a 
long and sometimes involved novel. Add to this the 
innate narrative skill of Alarcon, his vividness, his 
mastery of the short-story form, and no further expla- 
nation need be offered for the success which is sure to 
attend the publication of this creditable edition. 

eee 

FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By W. B. Fite, 
Columbia University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 282 pp. 

It has often been said that a certain proportion of 
high school pupils are so constituted mentally as never 
to succeed in grasping the fundamental principles of 
algebra, if indeed they see any “sense” in attempting to 
grasp those principles at all. Whether this be true or 
no, it is pretty evident that any system of instruction 
that lessens the apparent gap between arithmetic and 
algebra and emphasizes tthe practical nature of the latter 
is likely to clear away most of these mental obstructions, 
or at least such of them as are not congenital. Such 
a system is provided by Professor Fite’s “First Course 
in Algebra.” As he states in the preface, the author 
has subordinated everything to the equation and the 
solution of problems. The introduction to the subject 
has been made as informal as possible. The problems 
are new, in form at least, and serve to relate the subject 
to geometry, physics and every-day life. The explana- 
tions are full, taking nothing for granted. A summary 
of chapter headings follows: Addition and Subtraction, 
Negative Numbers, Parenthesis, Multiplication and Divi- 
sion, Linear Equations, Systems of Linear Equations, 
Division of Polynomials, Products and Factors, Highest 
Common Factor and Lowest Common Multiple, Frac- 
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tions, Equations involving Fractions, Square Root and 
Radicals, Ratio and Proportion, Quadratic Equations, 
and Systems of Equations solvable by Quadratics. The 
appendix contains chapters on The Factor Theorem, The 
Binomial Theorem, Fractional and Negative Exponents 
and Radicals. An index is provided. A number of “his- 
torical notes” on the great names of the history of 
algebra add to the interest. The book is intended for 
first-year high school classes. 





HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY SEWING. By 
Etta Proctor Flagg of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Home economics form a part of the curriculum of the 
Los Angeles schools, and the author of this neat and 
serviceable volume is supervisor of this department’ 
Sewing is taught in the grades from the fourth to the 
eighth, and this handbook covers the ground in needle- 
work that may be helpfully traversed by the pupils in 
these grades. Various forms of stitching are suggested 
for the fourth grade, darning and apron-making for 
the fifth, princess slips and one-piece dress for the sixth, 
and a full set of underwear anda simple wash dress for 
the seventh and eighth. Twenty-two illustrations— 
some of them full-page—are given to assist the eye as 
well as to direct the hand. The entire volume is admir- 
ably planned and will doubtless be serviceable in teach- 
ing the art of needlework. 


—_—— 


THE NEW INFINITE AND THE OLD THE- 
OLOGY. By Cassius J. Keyser, Adrain professor of 
mathematics in Columbia University. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 12mo. Cloth. 117 pp. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

The author of this thoughtful and interesting volume 
in his foreword expresses his conviction that “Theology 
is likely yet to occupy an exalted place in the ascending 
scale of human interests, and in the esteem of en- 
lightened men”; and that mathematics is to be a real 
assistant in this coming restoration. To attempt a 
review of such a work would be to attempt the impossi- 
ble by any mind below the high level of that of the 
author, or his peers in mentality. To practical men, to 
men immersed in the domain of action—that is of practi- 
cal life, infinity—be it old or new—has no actual mean- 
ing. To try to instruct such men on the doctrine of 
Divine Omnipresence by “the radiant concept of Hyper- 
space,” is to take them out into a realm of bewilder- 
ment where they lose themselves. But such is not our 
author’s aim. His aim is to imstruct thinking souls— 
souls capable of the higher “Mathesis”--that there is 
something in it that aids rather than hinders theology in 
its doctrines of infinity—that may fairly be called “The 
New Infinity.” 


PORTA LATINA. By Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia 

University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xviii + 62+ 1 
‘xiipp. Price, 60 cents. 

For many years the teachers of second year Latin 
in high schools have been in despair because of the 
lack of method in translating. Pupils suffer from this 
want of good system, They look first at the beginning, 
then at the end of each sentence, hoping thus to find the 
subject and predicate of the sentence. 

The student often wonders how the peoples of the 
Latin tongue could understand a story when it was 
read to them, since the verb usually comes at the end. 
Nevertheless, story-telling was then more common than 
now-a-days and fables of the same order as those of 
La Fontaine were greatly enjoyed by the people of alB 
classes. This “Porta Latina” is an attempt to introduce 
to the pupil an understanding of the fact that Latin prose 
may be translated in its original order, if the translator 
can group the words correctly. Hence this text con- 
sists of La Fontaine’s fables with dots (.) separating 
each set of co-ordinate words. The fables thus treated 
give the pupils a more intimate understanding of the 
Latin tongue than Cesar has been able to give in his 
“Gallic Wars.” 

The appendix of the little volume would make a valu- 
able handbook in itself. It contains all the rules—and 
their exceptions—concerning Latin gender. As it is al- 
most impossible to remember all these facts, this ap- 
pendix is of great service to both teacher and pupil. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarti 

st Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ty mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
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The Golden Age of Service 





























prattenesanees| HE golden age of service is here and now. In the yester- 
41 e@teeee | day of years, Service and Business were about as far apart 
Hi =| as war and peace. Business was sharp, sometimes cruel, 
+s 0 %| rarely generous. The dollars were laid on the counter and 
t¢ %|| the goods passed over. Sometimes the trade was square 
ie) : and clean—that is, value was given for value received. 
Acetic st Often the trade was little above a swindle. When the 
[SUF FFFFFFFFS deal was over the dealer and the customer parted, and 








that was all there was to it. 

“Then someone discovered that people in business were no different from 
people in the home, in the church, or in the fields. The bigness of humanity 
itself came into business, and business awoke to the great truth that it had a 
higher and greater mission in the world than merely earning dollars in as sly 
and crafty manner as possible. The spirit of service was born, and now we find, 
with the expansion of corporate life, entirely new considerations of the subject. 


“Great corporations vie with each other to do more and morc for their 
employes and for their patrons—not with the idea that there may be an imme- 
diate return in dollars, although it is clear to all that the more an institution can 
do for humanity at large the richer will be its own existence and the larger will 
be its scope. 


“Therefore we find not only corporation schools, but what is more sur- 
prising, conventions of men and women engaged in corporation school work— 
the movement is widespread. 


“The International Harvester Company has a regularly organized Educa- 
tional Department which publishes all manner of practical books which tend to 
raise the physical, social, and financial standards of the people throughout the 
country. You may even secure a book from them telling how to make fly-traps 
—What have flies to do with plows and harrows? Nothing at all, except that 
their venom-covered feet may bring death to those who buy plows and harrows. 
Good advertising? No! just good humanity... ” 


The foregoing appeared in the Etude, Philadelphia, a Philadelphia pub- 
lication devoted to musical education. Continuing, the writer says:— 


“Why all this in a musical paper? Simply because our music teachers 
must learn from reading the signs of the times. The teacher who does not real- 
ize that service to the public as a whole is as vital a part of his work as giving 
music lessons, is likely to fail in these days. In other words, the teacher should 
constantly be on the outlook for opportunities to help in the music of the com- 
munity. The more active the teacher, the more he gives out, the greater will 
be his return. Jf he measures his obligation to humanity by his lesson 
fee he will never grow any bigger than that fee, and the fee itself is 
hardly likely to increase.’’ 


Cyrus H. McCormick says: “Service to others is the first obligation of good 
citizenship. To be a good citizen is to build up the community in which we live 
and do business. In carrying out these principles we must do many things apart 
from just the things we are required to do by law or the things directly benefi- 
cial to ourselves.”” 


If you think we can be of service to you in your work, no matter where 
you live, whether you are a teacher, preacher, banker, merchant, or farmer, you 
will find us willing to help. We have educational booklets of all kinds, lecture 
charts, lantern slides, etc. Maybe we have just what you want. Our address 
is International Harvester Company of N. J., Agricultural Extension Department, 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 
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972 Transplanting rice shoots in beautiful Japan, 
THE WORLD WUISUALIZED 
FOR THE CLASSROOM. 


Do you want your pupils to see the 
places and objects they study 
about? Do you want them to visit 
fields, factories and workshops all 
overthe world, and see the processes 
described in their textbooks? Do 
you want them to travel into far 
countries and see the strange peo- 
ples and customs of strange lands? 
Do you want them to acquire their 
knowledge first hand? Do you want 
to animate and vivify the geography 
lessons as no textbook ever can en- 
able you to do? Do you want to 
make History real, past events as 
vivid as the living present? 

You may doali this and more. 
You may even vitalize your whole 
school course and make the teaching 
practical by the simple, scientific 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
SYSTEM 
which has been carefully prepared by 
25 foremost school experts headed by 
FRANK M. McMURRY, PH.D. 

Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 

This system increases the effici- 
ency of grade teaching fully 100%. 
It is in use in hundreds of foremost 
schools throughout the country. It 
combines the finest Lantern Slides 
with the wonderful Underwood 
Stereographs in a carefully worked 
out System and all thoroughly 
Organized to teach concretely all 


branches of school work. 


NOTICE. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
have to their later great regret of 
purchasing Stereographs or Slides 
inferior in quality and lacking in 
careful and authoritative organiza- 
tion without seeing this Underwood 
System as comprised in 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED. 


Send for explanatory pamphlet. Also 
lars of our FREE LEC 


TURE COURSE to schools. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. Dept. 0. 





write for partici 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Itemsof more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


8-5: North Dakota State Associa- 
tion, Grand Forks. 

8-6: State Teachers’ Association, 
Denver. 

4-6: Northwestern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Thief River 
Falls) H. E. Wolfe, Fairmont, 
president. 

4-6: Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Milwaukee. Burton E. Nelson, 
Racine, president. 


4-6: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo. 


4-6: California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. San Diego. Su- 
perintendent C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
president. 

t-0: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Blidg., Denver, editor. 

¢-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill; secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

9-12: Kent and Sussex Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 

10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware, Institute, Wilmington, Del. 

11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

12-13; New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, State Normal School, 
Trenton. 

13: California Council of Education, 
San Diego. E. Morris Cox, 
Oakland, president; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, secretary. 

15-17: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, University of Cincinnati, 
Cinciinati 

16-18: Maryland Superintendents and 
School Commissioners’ Meeting, 
Jaltimore 

18 19: Annual Teachers’ Conference, 
District of Columbia Ernest L 
Thurston, Washington, D. C 
superintendent 


19: New England Association of 


School Superintendents, Civic 
Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
De Meyer, Abington,  secretary- 


treasurer. 

20-24: New Mexico State Educa- 
tional Association; Albuquerque. 
22-24; New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 

Swain, Helena, sec’y. 








Embody Many New and Beautiful | 
Selections Missed by Other 
Authors 


THE 


HOLTON-CURRY | 


READERS 


} 

By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, for ten 

years Primary Supervisor of Minneapolis 

Schools, and CHARLES MADISON 

CURRY, Professor of Literature, Indiana 
State Normal School 


In these readers the ma-| 
terial has an extraordinary 
freshness and aptness. The 
literature of the world has 
been searched for new and 
suitable reading matter for| 
young people, with the result 
that the rare and beautiful 
things missed by the scrutin- 
izing eye of other editors 
have been found and brought 
together in a_ splendidly 
organized whole. Stories, 
poems, orations are here—all 
chosen for their wholesome 
outlook, power to inspire 
faith in human nature, and to 
awaken in the child a love 
of honor, courtesy and noble 
action— selections that by 
their very spirit prompt vivid 
and natural expression, and a 
desire for further reading. 

The first four books are un- 
usual examples of the means 
and method of developing the 
child’s taste, of teaching him 
to read and speak readily, 
and with understanding and 
expression. 


| 


On the mechanical side, 
phonic, memory, and enuncia- 
tion drills, together with ex 
pression work and dramatiza- 
tion, have a large place 

Beautiful illustrations add a 
further charm to the text. 

First three books in colors, others 
in line drawings. 

Artists: Frances Beem, Frederick 
Richardson, Maud Hunt Squire, 
Ned Hadley, Milo Winte1 

Individual covers by Hapgood— 
conventional design in dark green 
line drawings on soft gray green 
cloth. 

Write for free Booklet 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicage New York 
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ESTABLISHFD 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 





SPRINGFIELD, 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 





92-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. — Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

92-26: Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. Algar 
Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 

94-96: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. | E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, secretary. 


95-27: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi. 


96-27: Monongahela Valley Round 
Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


95-27: Oklahoma Educational 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 

95-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 68th St. and Stewart 
Avenue, secretary. 

96.27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics. Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Ill. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 


Asso- 





ms 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
HAVERHILL. Gaius B. Frost, 


superintendent of the Georgetown- 
Groveland-Rowley-Boxford District, 
died at Haverhill, October 19, after a 
short illness. He was born in 
Brattleborough, Vermont, fitted for 
college in the Brattleborough High 
School, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1896. He was 
successively principal of the High 
Schools in Wallingford, Vermont, 
Haverhill, N. H., Topsfield, Hollis- 
ton and Mansfield, Mass., and for 
nine years has been superintendent 
in the Georgetown District. 


MAINE. 


Never forget that the Pine Tree 
State is now the Sunrise State. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

HANOVER. At the state gather- 
ing of superintendents and principals 
at Plymouth, in August, twenty odd 
Dartmouth alumni, who are engaged 
in school work, congregated for an 
informal supper and discussion of 
questions pertaining to the relations 
between Dartmouth and the schools 
of New Hampshire. Each man pres- 
nt spoke, and the gathering seemed 
to be productive of much good fellow- 
ship and of increased understanding 
on the part of tthe schoolmen of the 
problems which Dartmouth is facing. 

The success ‘of this meeting led to 
the planning of similar informal 
gatherings at the time of the various 
State Teachers’ meetings, in October. 
On October 22, at the time of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
meeting in Manchester, thirty men 
met for lunch. The faculty was 
represented by Professor Emerson, 








Dean Emeritus, and Professors 
Greene, Hardy, G. D. Lord and 
McConaughy. Charles W. Bickford. 
xs 


‘, superintendent of schools in 
Manchester, had charge of tthe local 
arrangements. The informal discus- 
sion which took place seemed to be 
of interest 'to all present, and of con- 
siderable value to the college in pro- 
moting the more cordial relationship 
between it and the schools of the 
state. Asssociate-Superintendent Ed- 
son, ‘78, of New York City schools, 
and State Superintendent Morrison, 
"05, were among those present. 
There are about seventy-five Dart- 
mouth graduates serving as teachers, 
principals or superintendents in New 
Hampshire. 

At the time of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ convention, in Rutland, a 
similar gathering was arranged for 
the thirty or more Dartmouth alumni 
who are teaching in Venmont. Mr. 





I, 


Esterbrook 
School Pens 


Why are Esterbrook Pens 

used in a great majority 

of the public schools ? 
Because they are the 


easiest writing, 


longest- 


wearing cf all pens and 
have given entire satisfac_ 
tion for more than a half- 


century. 


At all dealers 
Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook’Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York 





Camden, N. J. 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 


jects in the Public Schools 
large salaries. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
School. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 

ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., 
A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which coversCookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitt ig 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping \ oun 
The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the s 
We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying 


(INCORPORATED) 
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earn tuattien CORY ere 


The Secretary, 





4 


Pd.D. 


, Dressmaking and Millinery. 


nphy 
, positions for 25 years. 
This department prepares teachers for manual trai:.ing work from First Grade through High j 
One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always 

: ; ; tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 


The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di 
rected to the qualifications of our graduates 


and women whom we cap recommend for important positions 


West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


s wven and women to teach these sub- 
Field offers great opportunities and 


sopen. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
We also qualify 


s. We always have well qualified men 
For catalog address 











McConaughy, the newly appointed 
professor of education, who was a 
speaker at the convention, brought 
greetings from tthe college, and ex- 
plained the new method of selecting 
approved schools, and told of the 
new interest on the part of Dart- 
mouth in the work and welfare of 
the secondary schools in New Eng- 
land. 

Earlier in the week, at Bangor, the 
Dartmouth men who were present 
at the Maine Teachers’ meeting also 
met for an informal discussion of 
these questions. 

So successful have these meetings 
in the three northern states been, 
that arrangements were made for a 
similar one at Boston, on November 
5, the night before the Dartmouth- 
Pennsylvania game. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. George H. 
Shafer, for several years head of the 
department of education at one of 
the West Virginia normal schools, is 
taking charge of the work at the 
City Training School here this year. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATSS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Univeis.ty 
of Pennsylvania has added to its 
department of education Professor 
Arthur L. Jones of University of 
Maine, a young educator who is 
highly appreciated in New England. 

Members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and executives in the city schools 
are becoming interested in the possi- 
bilities the visiting teacher system 
in use in New York City. At an 
early meeting of the directors of the 
Public Education Association, the 
employment of these trained investi- 
gators home conditions which 
hamper the school child will be dis- 
cussed and an effort made to have 


the plan adopted in this city. These 
visiting teachers fill the gap in the 
existing school machinery. Their 


duty is to go into the home of the 
difficult pupil, learn the cause of his 
poor school work, irregular atten- 
dance and annoying conduc 

The management of the San Diego 
Exposition set aside Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25, as Lubin Day, m honor 
of Sigmund Lubin of this city, 
pioneer producer of photoplays. Be- 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Il] health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 





IS HE CRAZY ? 


The owner of a large plantation in Mississippi, 
where the fine figs grow, is giving away a tew 
five-acre fruit tracts. The only condition is that 
figs be planted. The owner wants enough figs 
raised to supply a co-operative canning factory 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the 
canning factory by writing the Eubank Farms 
Company, 971 Keystone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They 
will plant and care for your trees for $6 per 
month. Your profit should be $1,000 per year. 
Some think this man is crazy for giving away 
such valuable land, but there may be method 
in his madness 

















sides ithe city and exposition officials 
of San Diego, the Governor of Cali- 
forner gave a hearty welcome to the 
Philadelphia moving-picture man, On 
his arrival at the exposition grounds 
a military parade was given in his 
honor. Later he was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the ex- 
position officials. 

Mr. Lubin was born in Germany, 
but has lived here forty years. From 
a small optical business, which still 
bears his name, he developed his 
present large enterprises. He began 
his experiments with animated pho- 
tography more than twenty years 
ago. He invented many cameras 
and projecting machines and _ has 
made improvements on the inventions 
of others 

The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory opened its forty-second 
vear this week with an unusually 
large enrollment The pupils were 
welcomed by Miss Dora A. Shoe- 
maker, who will carry on .the work 
founded by her parents, the late 
Professorand Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This school is the oldest chartered 
institution of its kind in the United 
States. 

STATE COLLEGE. All records 
for attendance at Pennsylvania State 
College are broken this year with a 


OPERETTAS, CANTAT 

Pl AYS AND ENTERTAINMEN 
WITH and \ ITHUOUT MUSIC, 
CHORUSES and GLEt BOOKS for CULLEGES, ACA- 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free 


To for theask iN bh 
GRO. F. ROSUHE & C0. S37 WSMadioon St. Ohicage, IL 





THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Hono: as Collaborator on Edu- 
cational Reform. 

It is just as ~~ ee for use in rural schools as is 
graded schools 

The regular $10 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who provide their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— /4e Palmer Method of Business 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade, 
and we will furnish an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 

THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 52 So. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. ¥ (Chicago, Ii. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 

Boston, Mass Cedar Kapids, Ia. 


Glee Clubs 


° WASHBURN Banjos, 


Ma ndolins 
and Guitars, at Club Prices 
Have been the leaders for 
fifty years. Booklet and 
full information free re- 
garding the Leland 7-Part 
Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organiza- 
tions. A Glee Club is prac- 
tically a necessity to every 
live school. Can be made self-support- 
ing. It gre -atly interest 
of all pupils. 

Write today We-shburns are sold by 
leading music dealers everywhere 


Lyon & Healy c.atawssr. Chicago 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





increases the 





Rage ve NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°s°° 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg, 

















The Chesley Teachers’ Agency °OVvFF 


Recommends Only No Advance Charges 































































It stands six inches high, is handsomely nickeled, and sells for $2.00 every- 
where. A positive guarantee accompanies each and every machine. Itis 
designed and made to g:ve years of hard usage. You and your pupils will 
highly appreciate this most excellent Pencil Sharpener. 


An Amazing Offer 


have undertaken to create a large and unprecedented uemand 

for Johann Faber's Lafayette Pencil No. 477 (the best 5c 

pencil madc). To do th:s 1 am going to give away, absolutely 
free, thousands of New Era Pencil Sharpeners with each four 
dczen pencils. And under my plan, even the four dozen pencils 
will cost you nothing. 

LL I ask you to do is to send for four dozen pencils. You do 
not have to send a single red cent, as I trust you implicitly. 
With these pencils we will also send you 48 announcement 

conte. which you may give to each pupil together with one of the 
pencils. 

These announcement cards explain to the parent that the class 
would like very much to have a New Era Pencil Sharpener, and 
that each parent can help by simply purchasing one of the pencils. 





Send me the proceeds and I will mail you the machine promptly 


LYMAN A. SKINNER, 31 Duffield St., DETROIT 








total enrollment of 3,800 in all courses. recently of Boston University, has 
This is an increase of 550 over last entered upon his duties at Pennsyl- 
year. The freshman class has been  vania State College. 

limited to 600 owing to lack of build- HAZLETON. 
ing accommodations, more than 200 
applicants having been rejected, 
Fifty-six new teachers have been 
added to the faculty, including 
Thomas C. Blaisedell, formerly presi- 
dent of Alma College, to the position 
of dean of the Liberal Arts School; 
R. L. Sackett of Purdue University, 
to be dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing; A. A. Borland of the University 
of Vermont was made professor of _ 
dairy husbandry in agricultural exten 


Hazleton boys, who 
for years went into the mines as fast 
as they became the legal working 
age. have now outnumbered the girls 
in the schools. There aTe 2,913 boys 
and 2852 girls: Demand for labor 
by the silk mills and shirt factories, 1s 
making inroads into the girls just 
as the mines did into the boys a few 


years ago. 


sion; D. B. Etters, professor of dairy VIRGINIA 
husbandry during the absence ol 
Professor C. W. Larson; and W. M. CHARLOTTESVILLE. The 
Weigel, associate professor of mining Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of 
engineering. Negro rural Pe 4 co-operated dur- 
+ Cr todd Colt boxe wh ing the session ending June 30, 1915, 
) rz f -( ( n Ss ( * 3 1 na, : 
“rr acai t St Coltewe have with public school superintendents in 
< shm a ate oOiege tile Ot . - = 
a = | 2 “~~ 183 counties in fourteen states. The 
adopted a novel plan to cut the cost : “ee , a an : 
; + Saggy Sm hort of money Supervising Industrial Teachers, paid 
of edticatior eing sho ol one} 1 : A 
%, > yartly by the counties and partly by 
but with lot of grit, Frank L. P : . cs d partly by 


the Jeanes Fund, visited regularly in 
these counties 3,463 country schools, 
making in all 17,312 visits and raising 
for purposes of school improvement 
$73,438. The business of these travel- 
ing teachers, working under the direc- 
tion of the county superintendent, is 
to introduce into tthe small country 
school simple home industries; to 
give talks and lessons on sanitation, 


Chape'le and Roland B, McDuff are 
building their own “Dormitory” in 
which they plan to live the next four 
years. They are constructing a smal! 
cabin in the woods on the outskirts 
of the village, about half a mile 
from the college campus. They are 
spending about $30 to build their 
cabin, making use of lumber, roofing 
yaper, sash, doors, etc., they can get ; aia i Poe 
at cheap rates. It would cost aon personal heap ase Cte. 50 En- 
$400 for room rent in a college build- courage the mmprovement of school- 


house and school grounds, and to 
for the four years they will be ot 5 
ing r 3, Je ; conduct gardening clubs and other 


here. ; Lah ; kinds of clubs for the betterment of 
Professor Benjamm W. Van Riper, the school and the neighborhood. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

GLENVILLE. S. O. Bond, who 
was acting principal of the Glenville 
Normal School last year, is this year 
head of the department of education 
and is also supervisor of the Shep- 
erdstown School district. 

FAIRMONT. The new president 
of the Fairmont Normal School is 
Joseph Rosier, who was superinten- 
dent of the schools here last year. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. The classic spirit of 
Northwestern U niversity, the leading 
Methodist university in the world, is 
thus glorified by the Chicago 
Tribune :— 

“The earth, the waters and the 
firmament in and about Evanston 
were battle zones last night while the 
sophomores of Northwestern Uni- 
versity gave the freshmen a rousing 
reception. 

“Packs of freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores scoured the campus and streets 
impinging thereon in search of de- 
tached units of the enemy class, who 
were then dragged to the lake and 
pitched in. Fifty sophomores and 
forty freshmen were cooled in the 
lake, several sophomores being taken 
from the fraternity rooms to do the 
‘drink.’ 

“Two or three automobiles filled 
with students whizzed up and down 
the streets in a running egg battle. 
Occasionally a pedestrian was hit 
by a casual stray, all of which were 
not fresh.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

WATERTOWN. The school board, 
at a meeting attended by a committee 
of women from the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, passed a resolution to 
regulate the attire of seventh and 
eighth grade and _ high school 
students. Silks, satins, chiffons, laces 
and frills for girls are placed under 
the ban beginning September 1, 1916, 
and will be frowned upon from this 
time [he resolution provides that 
the girls of these grades be required 
to wear in school] dresses of the sailor 
suit or middie blouse | styl cut 
reasonably high at the neck mee the 
sleeve to cover the elbow Color to 
be “‘quiet.” Boys are required to 
discontinue the wearing of sweaters 


jersevs in schoolrooms 


OHIO 
MECHANICSBURG. With the 


abolishing of the Goshen Township 
Board of Education, the schools in 
the township come under the super- 
vision of the Mechanicsburg School 
Board and Superintendent Bert 
Highlands of the schools here. 





Lyman A. Skinner, whose offer of 


the Free — Era Pencil Sharpen- 
ing Machine appears in another 
column, ies to announce that 


: 
all readers of the Journal of Educa- 


T 
tion who respond to his —_ will 
have included in their parcel a free 
sample of the Deposit Pencil “P inter, 
pocket size This can be offered as 
a prize to the pupil disposing of the 
largest number of pencils. Should 


you wish to get the Machine quickly, 
remit ‘the $2.00 in advance and the 
Machine will be included with the 
Pencils. When you have collected the 
money for the Pencils you will be 
reimbursed and have 40c profit. 
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JOHN MACDONALD SAYS: 


The reporter said, “it beggared de- 


scription 

Then, why do you try to describe 
it? 

What has become of the old- 


fashioned graduate whose graduating 
address was on the Greeks “bearing 


giits’ 

And our newspaper brethren still 
tell us that the meeting was “on 
Thursday.” \ date! a date! our 


kingdom for a date! 


In Australia, corn 
known as 
there and in 
barley, wheat 


contests are 
“maize contests.” Corn, 
Britain, means oats, 


The teachers and children are the 
best judges oi school room systems 
of heating and ventilating If they 
are Satisfied, the system is successful; 
otherwise, it is not. 

— 


MAGAZINES 


With the November number St. 
Nicholas begins its forty-third year 
and a number of interesting new 
serials begim with it. Of most gen- 
eral interest, perhaps, is “The Boys’ 
Life of Mark Twain,” by Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Mr. Paine’s three-volume 
authorized biography of -the great 
humorist, with whom he lived in inti- 
mate companionship ‘for so many 
years, has taken its place among the 
standard biographical works m our 
literature; and he has now set out 
to retell the wonderful story for the 
boys and girls of today. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. “Fighting Ships,” 
by Frank E. Channon, late of our 
Navy, tells in the most illuminating 
way about  dreadnoughts,  super- 
dreadnoughts, torpedo-boats, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and all the 
other kinds of vessels that go to 
make up a modern naval equipment. 
Nobody will have any excuse now 
not to know the difference between 
an “armored” cruiser and a “pro- 
tected’ cruiser. The article is illus- 
trated with number of striking 
copyright photographs, showing a 
vessel of each type manceuvring in 
its own special way 





+ 





After a brief illness Charles W. 
Flanagan, treasurer of the A. Flana- 
gan Co., died October 6, of heart 
failure. at his home in Chicago. 

Mr. Flanagan was educated in the 
public schools of Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, and as a young man en- 
tered the firm of A. Flanagan Co., 
which was founded by his brothers, 
George J. and the late Albert Flana- 
gan. For the last twenty years he 
had been prominently identified with 
the publishing end of the firm and 
was instrumental in the growth of 
the A. Flanagan Company, until to- 
day it is one of the best-known -pub- 
lishing and school] supply houses in 
the. United States. 

Although the death of Mr. Flana- 
gan will be a great loss, the policy of 
the business will:not be changed, but 
will continue under the management 
of George J. Flanagan, vice-president, 
who has been the active head of the 


“firm since the death of the late Albert 


lanagan. 

Mr. Flanagan had many of the 
moble traits of his late brother Al- 
bert, and few young men have been 
able to leave so many warm and 
mourning friends as the deceased. 


! 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


BETTER offer than expected comes to a teacher in Rome whom we asked over the phone 
on Octeber 15 if she would apply fora sadden vacancy io southern New York 
at $5°0. She replied that she felt she must Lave $600, but in ash: rt time called up to tay that 
if the opportunity was still open she would | ke to re-co sider the matter and be our candi- 
date. We ace rdivgly recomn end: d her at $500 $6.0 apd should bave at least $5i0 
saying that she had been exj ecting not iers THAN but was ab xious tog tetarieo. When 
we ‘phoned her again on October 2/ quoting telegram just received reaving “*send Miss 
eked to begin Monday salary $600 wire anewer” thé vers happy “Webs!” that Come beck 
over the wire showed keen appreciation of good service. It is always a pleasure to place a 

teacher satisfactorily it is an unusual yleasure to be able to offiera EXPECTED 

teacher willing to make some sacritice to get started more salary than she . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 





YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, msensccn.gucteetisees3 wena 
8 BUgvested by our own observations of thirty iT TELLS ECW. tENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Watesh Ave., Chiccgo, tL. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° j'%" {rere 


New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. : 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr 
- - 





| 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY inioazees te Dollenes, 


and FOREIGN superwr Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and Gov. 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to water ts. Call ea 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Tee 


Os oe 


; recommends teachers and has fille bun- 
dreds of bigh grade positions (pp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. >- 
lished 1889 No charge to emp re, 
none for registration. 


if you & 
teacher forany desirable oikes okies 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





' 





afl 
with good general education wanted tor cepartment ‘work im 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges ip a- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved # 
tem of music and drawing secure shy be $70 to $90 per month. For 
information ian ies TEACHERS’ A 


ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO.,; 
Lew oyne Trust 


. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tlapte. 





; 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * tia Women Boling, Sao 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for se 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschco! odclais. 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, &, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. of 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director : . 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Boston,; Mase. 


a] 


+ 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in ev part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ & ae wr a . ze a 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago's schools 





Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school? 


You may— 


——lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


——Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous uce by irresponsible 
peop!c. 








Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the 
history of music from primitive peoples until the present time? 
——Take to your pupils, examples of the Singing of real American 
Indians, with their tom-toms and characteristic ““whoops” and 

“yells”? 





Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with 
primitive natural harmony ? 


——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the 
old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong 
in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, the 
morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, physi- 
sical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

——Have exact imitations of all the songs of 
all of our native birds to accompany your 
Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 
valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 
Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 
records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 

For full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

















































































































